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EDRO and Calixto, my _  peones, 
went away to the next bodega to 
discuss the start and to refresh them- 
selves with agua panela (fermenting 
sugar water), which is the favorite bever- 
age of Venezuela’s lower classes. I walked 
slowly across the plaza, in which jostled 
a goodly crowd of men and women. 
There were also children, of course, but 
as even two-year-old babes are most 
solemnly addressed as ‘“‘Sefior’”’ or “‘Se- 
fora’ | don’t know whether they are re- 
garded as children or adults. Most of 
these were farmers, who stayed in town 
over night to seek recreation from the 
day’s hard labor; for it had been market 
day. They were awaiting impatiently 
the beginning of the concert by the 
municipal band, which usually played 
every other night on one of the plazas. 
Very few couples were to be seen; the 
sexes kept well apart—perhaps it was 
not yet dark enough to carry on flirta- 
tions. Almost everybody smoked, the 
men, male children included, openly; the 
women concealed their cigarillos in the 
hollow of their hands and enjoyed them 
perhaps the more on this account. For 
2 reales (the rate for natives is } real; all 
foreigners have to pay more) I hired a 
chair. It was a clumsy, rawhide-covered 
affair, of ancient Spanish pattern and 
surpassed in comfort only by a Morris 
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chair. I lighted one of the rank native 
igars, Which are nearly as bad as Trust 
cigars, and looked up to the sky. It is 
impossible to deseribe the brillianey of 
the tropical star-covered sky, just 
nobody can imagine, nor those who have 
seen it describe, the intense, magic blue 
of the West Indian sea. The so-called 
Southern Cross was visible, too, and once 
more I wondered how such a misshapen 
thing, not even particularly prominent, 
could ever induce poetic effusion. I 
always thought it most appropriately the 
celestial counterpart of the cross with 
which all South America is burdened— 
polities, which are also badly out of joint. 
Big white clouds were creeping slowly 
over the mountains, and, like immense 
avalanches, rolled down the slopes and 
filled the valleys and gaps. Silvery they 
shone in the light of the rising moon. 
The Queen of the Night glows with such 
brightness in the tropics that small print 
can be read without difficulty. No 
longer was it night; nor was it day. 
High above the distant clouds, far over 
the gloom of the nearby world, rose an 
ice-clad peak, one of the few in South 
America which are covered with eternal 
snow and ice. Two days before I had the 
good fortune to see the Andengliihen, 
which is not so spectacular as the Alpen- 
gliihen, but very impressive neverthe- 
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THE MOUNTAIN ON WHICH 


less, as only one single peak appropriates 
for itself all the glorious colors of the 
setting sun. The mountain stole me 
away from my immediate environment- 

I went a-stargazing in both senses of the 
term. 

Beyond this peak, in one of the valleys 
on the other side, was a hacienda (called 
‘‘ Miraflores’) whose owner, Don Rafael 
])___., had invited me several times to 
visit his estate. I intended to accept his 
repeated invitations and had made ar- 
rangements to go to Miraflores the fol- 
lowing day. 

I was a traveling salesman for a Ger- 
man importing house. Vacations are not 
the custom of German merchants any- 
where and are less customary in Ven- 
ezuela. I held counsel with myself and 
found out that it was absolutely necessary 
to take a few days “off,” to be spent 
a-hunting at Miraflores. 

Being a business man, I was naturally 
not prepared for a hunting expedition. 
On my trips to the mountain villages I 
carried an American revolver in my belt, 
also a knife (machete) and an old double- 
barreled shotgun, with a few dozen car- 
tridges, in one of my sample trunks. I 
dug the gun out and cleaned it. Tacking 
one of my sample show-cards to a tree 
in the patio and doing a little cannonad- 
ing, I obtained some idea as to what 
extent the venerable weapon could be 
trusted. 

Several people to whom I spoke about 
my proposed trip told me the country 
was full of deer and pumas, or leones, 
and that they deemed it very dangerous 
to leave the accustomed ways and enter 
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the unknown forest ; besides the difficulty 
of finding the way. What a compass was 
nobody seemed to know or care. They 
smiled politely and thought it was a very 
good “machine” (everything which is 
inscrutable to their minds is maquina). 
Judging from the talk of these good men 
there were more than a million leones and 
deer in the valleys on the other side of the 
mountains. Already accustomed to their 
ways, I reduced in my mind the number 
of deer and pumas to three each. 

Everybody seemed to be very inter- 
ested in my revolver and shotgun. Iam 
not particularly good at revolver-shoot- 
ing, yet I felt I had gained considerably 
in their esteem, because they were the 
very worst shots I ever had met. Only 
one of the five caballeros hit the target, 
which was 5 by 7 inches, at a distance of 
about thirty feet.* Several of my new 
friends owned German Mauser rifles, 
called el Maus for short. I induced some 
to get their rifles, and I wondered how 
they managed to get such bad results 
with such fine weapons. One after the 
other placed his rifle and ammunition 
politely at my disposal, but I declined 
their offers just as politely. 

Supper was announced to be ready. 
I stopped my dreaming, chucked away 
my cigar and went back to my room in 
the Hotel America. 

The Hotel America was but a very bad 
imitation of a hotel; in fact, the only 





* T often used a shotgun as a rifle for target practice, 
changing the shot charges into bullets by cutting the 
shell between powder and charge, just where the wads 
were, leaving some of the shell uneut so that it could be 
handled without breaking it. When fired the charge 
would fly out intact and penetrete like a real bullet. 
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thing which reminded me of being in a 
hotel was the numbers on the doors. 
But nobody ever referred to the rooms 
by their respective numbers. The doors 
had no locks, but instead two screw-eyes, 
as every traveler is expected to carry his 
own padlock, if he thinks it necessary to 
safeguard himself and his belongings. I 
never carried any lock, and though I left 
most of my things and very often all of 
my samples, lying about on tables and 
chairs, | never missed anything. Ven- 
ezuela is not yet thoroughly civilized, 
you see. 

Sportsmen will find not very many of 
their kind in Venezuela, though the 
country shows an abundance of game 
which is hardly credible. Deer, jaguars 
and countless smaller animals inhabit the 
wide plains. But in my opinion it will 
never be a great success as a hunters’ 
mecca. Yellow fever, malaria and other 
diseases make life impossible in some 
places. Poisonous snakes are to be 
feared. Crocodiles dwell in almost every 
river; some rivers are inhabited by a 
terrible little fish, e/ caribe, which sur- 
passes in ferocity and bloodthirst every 
living animal. There are no railroads or 
hotels to speak of in the interior. Trav- 
eling is worse than convict labor, and a 
four weeks’ hunting expedition in Vene- 
zuela would mean sure death to some, 
yellow jack and everlasting malaria to 
others, and pleasant memories to none. 
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After breakfast I went into the patio 
and, aided by a small boy and a pole, got 
some fine oranges. In all patios in Ven- 
ezuela grow orange and grape-fruit trees. 
I never knew or thought grape-fruit 
could be eaten until I came to New 
York. Now I very often think regret- 
fully of the big grape-fruits which I 
kicked playfully across the patios a la 
football. 

I had some lunch prepared to take 
along, bread, a few eggs, roasted bananas 
and a bottle of American whiskey. It 
was now six o’clock, and I never expected 
my peones before seven. But the ap- 
proaching clatter of hoofs left no doubt 
that Pedro and Calixto were punctual 
for once. 

Soon we were well out of town and 
climbing upwards. We rode through 
coffee plantations and small fields of 
corn. Huts and fields diminished in 
number, and gradually we entered the 
forest. There is quite a difference be- 
tween the forest of the plains and that of 
the mountains. The latter is less wet 
and easier to penetrate. The tropical 
forests never made any great impression 
on me. They appeared very much like 
stage decorations in spectacular plays; 
they are pretty but not as impressive, 
awe-inspiring and beautiful as a North- 
ern forest. Very much is written about 
the beauty of palms. They figure aptly in 
poems and paintings, but in reality most 
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of them are out of proportion, ragged, 
crooked and anything but beautiful. 
Now we met a troop of soldiers, whose 
leader, a general, of course, informed me 
of the startling fact that a revolution 
was suspected and that he and his soldiers 
were ordered to march at onee to the 
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capital of the provinee. The general was 
mounted; all of his officers and soldiers 
went afoot—many of them barefooted. 
Kach one earried his provisions—or his 
female companion carried them for him. 
“4 Dios, General.” 
“4 Dios amigo!” 
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A few days later I saw him again, 
dead, when they carried his corpse away 
in a hammock, from one of Venezuela’s 
numerous, quickly forgotten battlefields. 

After steadily climbing for an hour we 
halted and examined the saddles because 
the rest of the climb would be a contin- 
uous jumping from one stone to another. 
I also unrolled my poncho or cobija, 
beeause Calixto told me it would rain 
within an hour. The cobija is as indis- 
pensable to the traveler in Venezuela as a 
hammock. It is a double blanket, six 
feet square, with a hole in the center. 
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jumped vpon with all of her feet, she 
placed her foreteet on it, examined the 
stone by scratching and beating it, and, 
with a tremendous jerk, brought her 
hind feet up. 

After a while the big stones disap- 
peared and we made another halt. 
Somebody was whistling to our right, 
some distance away in the forest. I sus- 
pected a ranch nearby; the whistling 
sounded ever so much like the joyful, 
discordant whistling of a rural> boy. 
Calixto corrected my idea. ‘Pauji,” he 
said, describing pauj/ as a fine big bird, 
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The outer blanket is dark blue cloth, 
usually waterproofed; the inside is of a 
bright red color. The poncho is used in 
moist weather, and it is large enough to 
cover the body as well as the saddle 
with its many bundles and pockets. 

The mule path was difficult to navigate. 
Apparently it was no road, but a large 
staircase, huge stones and boulders form- 
ing the steps. Our mules jumped from 
stone to stone as if it was mere play. 
We left everything to the good will of our 
animals. No one even tried to guide 
them; our chief aim was not to fall off. 
I rode a white mule, a mule fina, famous 
throughout the whole province, valued 
at four thousand dollars. Whenever a 
mule found a stone was too high to be 
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good to eat. Pedro remained with the 
mules. Calixto and I went off to slay the 
whistler. On this errand I made ac- 
quaintance with at least a hundred dif- 
ferent thorny bushes and creepers. I 
also had some extremely painful meet- 
ings with big stones. At last we saw the 
bird. My venerable gun performed its 
duty and the bird was mine. It was a 
pauji de piedra, resembling in size a large 
hen. Its plumage was jet black, with 
green tints, and formed a beautiful con- 
trast with the red bill and bright yellow 
feet. There was a peculiar growth on the 
bird’s head, as big as a walnut and of a 
slate gray color, from which the name 
de piedra is derived. This bird abounds 
very plentifully in Venezuela, also the 
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guacharaca or South American pheasant. 
This latter bird lives in flocks of ten to 
twenty, and, with its plain brown color, 
looks like a female pheasant, but it is 
smaller in size. These birds are very 
noisy, constantly repeating in a harsh, 
shrill voice their name, guacharaca, 
Both the pauji and the quacharaca are 
sasily domesticated. 

Proudly I mounted my mule again. 
Where the path descended we obtained a 
view of the ice-clad peak, wearing now a 
sap of snow-white clouds. We went 
downhill in the stony bed of a narrow 
quebrada or ravine, and after two weary 
hours we reached a small hut, standing 
on a plateau or mesa (table). The pro- 
prietor received us kindly and_ placed 
everything, as customary, his family, 
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himself his farm, including an old worn- 
out mule, at my disposal. We enjoyed a 
rest. Allofushadluneh. The ranchera 
made some coffee; she raised her own 
supply in her backyard, and cigarillos 
were rolled the minute the lunch was 
finished. 

It is very impolite, even dangerous, to 
offer any coined compensation for any 
hospitality in Venezuela, but a present in 
any other form is nearly always accept- 
able. In this case I offered the pauji, 
which the ranchera gratefully received, 
as a welcome addition to their monoto- 
nous and frugal food. 

Our host showed us the right road, 
which began in a ravine and led finally 
into one of the old Spanish highways. 
Though centuries old, these roads are still 
better than the best modern road in 
Venezuela. They resist time wonder- 
fully; but not so the natives. The road 
wound itself slowly upwards. It grew 
cooler and I found the poncho very 
agreeable. The trees diminished in size, 
the forest thinned out. The mountain 
sides were almost bare now. Huge rocks 
were scattered over a vast area, as if a 
gigantic hand had thrown away a hand- 
ful of pebbles. 


At early twilight we reached the 
Hacienda Miraflores. Don Rafael was 


manifestly glad to see me, and promised 
me a deer hunt for the morrow. 

Dawn found us riding through long 
fields of sugar cane. Everything was 
heavy with dew. It dropped from the 
leaves and branches of the coffee trees 
as if it was raining heavily. Our ponchos 
soon were soaking wet. The sun rose 
and at once it became unpleasantly hot. 
Ere long we reached the //lano. Into the 
jungle ran a narrow path, on which we 
rode in single file. The scenery changed; 
brushwood, smaller trees and shrubbery 
grew on the more elevated parts. Heavy 
thickets of trees marked lower places, 
and an abundance of moisture predomi- 
nated. 

The two dogs which accompanied us 
made a thorough investigation of every 
thicket, but wild pigeons and some small, 
swiftly running animals were the only 
visible results of their efforts. I shot one 
of the latter without dismounting from 
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my mule; it was an aguti, looked some- 
what like a rabbit, and Don Rafael said 
it would furnish a most excellent roast 
for the supper. 

Discouraged with not a trace of deer, 
we turned our mules and made again for 
Miraflores. It was very hot. All my 
will power was needed to resist the 
temptation to drink from one of the 
numerous pools which we passed. My 
good host said in warning that he would 
rather kiss a snake than drink this liquid 
fever. Happily we reached a small 
creek, and as our animals drank freely 
we also hesitated no longer. 

We were about to leave the llano, 
when our dogs suddenly made a dash 
at a small thicket. Before they reached 
it we heard a crashing of branches, and 
out rushed a number of deer, running 
madly toward another thicket. Don 
Rafael cried: ‘Stay where you are. 
I will try to drive them this way.” He 


was an excellent rider, and though I never 
thought it possible that he could head 
off the swiftly running deer, I soon 
heard them coming. I tied my mule to a 
tree and ran to a small elevation. The 
perspiration was streaming down my 
face, and I had not regained my breath 
when the first stag rushed past me. 
However, I managed to place my two 
shots and I saw my deer fall. It 
carried a fine set of antlers with 
eight points. Don Rafael was very 
happy, even more so than was I. 

Miraflores was a coffee and sugar 
plantation. I knew that a good many 
mules were bred and raised on the 
hacienda, but I saw only very few. Don 
Rafael explained that he owned about 
300 mules which were concealed on secret 
meadows in nearby valleys under the 
care of some faithful peones. 

“Why this precaution?’ I asked. 
‘The country is quiet; Castro’s strong 
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A NATIVE BOAT-LANDING ON A VENEZUELAN BAY 




















THE STORE GF THE GERMAN HOUSE MR. BRANDT WORKED FOR AS HE FOUND IT ON 
HIS RETURN FROM THE MOUNTAINS 
arm will beat down any revolution ‘You are different from most of your 


quickly and suecessfully.” 

“Maybe!” he said. ‘Twice | was com- 
pelled to ‘sell’ all my mules to the gov- 
ernment, and I am wise now. I have 
lost steadily for the last ten years. Before 
that time I was considered very rich, 
but now I am just able to keep myself 
above water. This farm yields about 
300 cargas (one carga =S80 lb.) of coffee, 
but I only prepared 50 cargas for the 
market. The rest of the coffee is still 
rotting on the trees because it does not 
pay to pick it. 


“Yes, sugar pays a little better. 
But our most wise government heavily 
taxes every profitable industry, and 


that is the reason why I grow so very 
little tobacco, though the quality 
excellent.” 

Don Rafael was well educated; he had 
been in Paris and Hamburg, and showed 
a keen interest in the progress of the 
world. I paid him my compliment: 


is 


countrymen.” 

He smiled. 

“Yes, I know I am. My father was 
an American, and from him I inherited 
the love to work and many other prop- 
erties without which I certainly would 
not be the owner of this hacienda.” 

We parted the next day. I had to 
accept the beautifully spotted skin of a 
jaguar which he had killed some time 
before. In exchange I presented him 
with my gun and a box of revolver car- 
tridges, which are always welcomed, and 
are in Venezuela as good as money. 

Soon, with my men, we were on our 
way back to civilization—and—a revo- 
revolution? Quien sabe? As we came into 
the higher and wilder trails of the 
mountain it grew very cold and forbid- 
ding. Thin clouds drove past, suddenly 
enveloping us with their dampness. 
The fog, or clouds, grew thicker; I felt 
very cold and shivered constantly. The 
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mules went on very cautiously, carefully 
feeling every step. 

Suddenly my mule, which was lead- 
ing, snorted and refused to go ahead. 
The other mules also showed signs of 
fear. 


“Perhaps a digre ahead of us,” sug- 
gested Calixto. 
I dismounted immediately, handed 


the reins over to him, drew my revolver 
and went on. I could see nothing be- 
cause of the clouds, but I felt there was 
something wrong. 

“No farther,” 
whisper. 

I knew that these fogs rarely lasted 
long, and I waited patiently. Presently 
the fog was wafted upward in spiral 
wisps by a gust of wind from the cafion 
and I saw—a puma. He crouched on 
the now flat ledge on which the trail 
wound deliriously around the brow of the 
cliff. It was the first time in my life 
that I met a dangerous animal in free- 
dom, and I hesitated, half dreaming. 
The big cat fascinated me; yet he looked 
most dangerous. Coming to my senses, 
I was somewhat frightened, but, battling 
against the cold terror which crept 
slowly upward, I raised my little pistol, 
aimed carefully and fired. The puma’s 
quick snarl told me that the shell was not 
wasted. I jumped back; but ere I could 


someone seemed to 
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see under the smoke the fog came down 
again and I saw nothing. Again I 
waited, knowing my peril well as I 
edged warily away from the precipice. 
The mountain was still as death; my 
watch ticked loudly. 1 crouched low. 
After a time the fog again lifted. 

“Tio Leon’* was lying flat on his 
belly, straight across the trail. He was 
licking his badly smashed left forefoot. 
I took a step forward, and, hearing me, he 
looked up, spitting like a steam engine. 
He staggered to his feet and I saw he 
was also bleeding freely from a wound in 
his breast; evidently the bullet had 
glanced in my favor. Backing against 
the cliff I crooked my left arm in front 
of me and aimed over it, firing at the 
base of the puma’s ear. I prudently 
waited until my lion quit his threshing 
around, though once I feared he would 
throw himself into the gorge. Then I 
gave him another pill for good measure, 
and, seizing his tail I dragged him 
triumphantly down the trail to my 
shivering, white-faced peons, with their 
snorting mules. Then once more we 
bethought ourselves of the end of the 
trail and what it might hold for us, more 
to be feared than a puma in the fog. 


* Tio Leon and Tio Loneio (Unele Lion and Unele 
Rabbit) are the main heroes in many a Venezuelan 
story for children. 
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signaled to the crew by the quick ejectment of the empty shell 








SEA OTTER 


SHOOTING 


A California Coast Sport That is Full of Excitement and Silence 


By FRANK GASSAWAY 


EGINNING due west of Point Con- 
ception on the California coast, and 
continuing at irregular intervals as far 
south as the Bay of Todos Santos in 
Lower California, lie the Channel Islands. 
These vary in length from a few miles to 
over thirty, and keep an average distance 
from the mainland of about twenty-five 
miles. Only one of this chain has any 
special claim to being inhabited—NSanta 
Catalina, the sea-side resort now world 
famous as the only place where the 
leaping tuna—well named the “Tiger of 
the Sea’’—can be taken. With the ex- 
ception of an occasional lonely shepherd’s 
hut on one or two of the larger islands, 
the rest of these outlying barriers to the 
trade-wind-driven surges of the Pacific 
remain as they were at creation’s dawn, 
and even to-day are given up solely to 
the sea-lions that doze and bellow upon 
their reefs, and that no less civilization- 
avoiding creature, the otter hunter. 
Every kind of marine animal and fish, 
from the whale to the translucent pom- 
pano; from the 500-pound, boat-dragging 
Jew-fish to the no less game bonita, 
albacore, and barracouda, swarm unmo- 
lested in the unvexed depths to the lee of 
these islands. And should the seafaring 
sportsman voyaging along the succession 
of peaceful coves wish for game he has 
only to cast anchor to find food for powder 
at the very beach’s edge. Coyotes and 
red foxes slink through the underbrush, 
a rabbit starts from every bush, and end- 
less coveys of quail searce elude his steps. 
In this ideal region for the yachtsman, 
the fisherman, and the hunter, one comes 
to feel like a new Crusoe on his primitive 
isle. And in very truth Crusoe’s semi- 
mythical story was enacted upon one of 
these same islands, though minus the 
man Friday and the happy ending. The 
castaway in this case was a woman, a 
Danish emigrant, left ashore through 
some mischance by the crew of a vessel 


that had sought shelter behind San 
Nicholas during a storm, in the early 
fifties. For over seventeen years the lone 
creature lived unsought and forgotten, 
though the time at length came, when, 
on the days the mist-clearing north wind 


blew, she could climb to the island’s 
highest point and view the ranchers’ 


herds grazing upon the mainland. And 
at last, when hope and reason had both 
long died, the poor, wild, gibbering 
creature was found in her wolf’s burrow 
among the hills by the advance guard of 
the otter hunters’ fraternity, who had 
long wondered at the mysterious foot- 
prints they marked upon the lonely 
sands. But it is of these otter hunters 
and their prey with which we have to do 
just now. 

During a recent winter vacation spent 
at Santa Barbara the writer heard so 
many widely differing, and, for the most 
part, imaginative, accounts of the fur- 
hunting denizens of the Channel Islands, 
their hermit-like inaccessibility, and 
their semi-savage repulsion of strangers, 
that he determined upon a voyage of dis- 
covery and whatever sport and adven- 
ture might be its accompaniment. A 
small fishing sloop was engaged, and, 
with some trouble, made less reminiscent 
of its calling, and more yacht-like. With 
a crew consisting of the skipper, his 
brother, and the inevitable ‘‘boy,” all 
Portugese, we stood out from the harbor 
one morning, and at sundown came to 
anchor in a lovely little placid and surfless 
cove at the northern end of San Nicholas. 

To relate the fishing within the circle 
of a line’s cast from the sloop, or the 
shooting within a_ stone’s throw of 
the beach, that the writer enjoyed for 
the ensuing four days, would be another 
story, and perhaps fascinating to yacht 
cruisers everywhere, for the scene was as 
virgin to the nimrod’s art as it was in 
the days of Balboa. 
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We moved lazily south, each anchorage 
the same silver-beached repetition of the 
others, and ever keeping a wary lookout 
for some signs of the habitations of the 
otter hunters, with some of whom our 
skipper claimed an acquaintance, made 
during their brief and infrequent visits 
to the mainland. At length a shadowy 
spiral of smoke, issuing from behind a 
pile of huge rocks on the shore, rewarded 
our vigilance, and the small tender trans- 
ferred us to the beach, where we were 
almost startled by the apparition of a 
half-dozen silent and motionless figures 
regarding us from the shadows of the 
bushes. Two of these came slowly 
forward, and were respectfully accosted 
by our sisipper as “‘Pedro” and ‘“‘Juanie,” 
the Mexican equivalents of Peter and 
John. One, we later learned, was a 
Forty-niner, originally from Kentucky, 
while the other was a_ long-acclimated 
downeaster who had done good service 
as a sharpshooter during the Geronimo 
outbreak. The others were Mexicans. 

“Can vou fiad room for a traveler for a 
few days?” 

“What fur?” asked Pedro, in a slow 
and modulated tone. 

“T would like to learn something about 
otter hunting, if vou don’t object.” 

“What fur?” again murmured Pedro, 
after a long meditative silence devoted to 
puffing one of the very excellent cigars 
the writer had made diplomatic haste to 
pass around, 

“T would like to write something about 
them.” 

“Fur a noospaper? Over there?” with 
a jerk of the head toward the mainland. 
He shook his head negatively, as did his 
companion in silent protest. 

“Not at all. For the Kast—three 
thousand miles away,” said the writer. 
“Not even that, if you object.” 

“Well, if ’tain’t fur t’other side, I 
reckon it’s all right,” and, motioning the 
others to carry the luggage, Pedro led the 
way toward the camp. 

This proved to be a few stone-built and 
clay-plastered huts placed behind a huge 
boulder, and almost as little calculated 
to attract the passer’s attention as the 
cunningly hidden ‘‘keeps” of the otters 
themselves. The larger of these was the 
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assembly-room and kitchen, furnished 
chiefly with cumbersome home-made 
chairs and a long table. A few smoke- 
faded pictures and rudely stuffed rare 
water birds adorned the walls. In a 
recess near the ample fireplace stood that 
holiest of holies, the gun rack, loaded with 
carefully oiled rifles, while in the corner 
reposed a couple of less-esteemed shot- 
guns of antiquated make. <A well- 
thumbed book or two, and, oddly enough, 
an out-of-date edition of Shakespeare, 
were the only literary resources. 

“You kin say in your noospaper,” 
softly drawled the Kentuckian, with an 
inspiration of commercial sagacity evi- 
dently approved by his colleagues, “that 
there’s mighty few on ’em left, and if 
many more vyergers come visitin’ round 
these ilins it’s good-bye, Mary Jane! You 
can’t crowd ’em. Why, I kin remember 
when even in the fifties you could git 
otter anvywheres along the main coast. 
I dessay ’ Frisco bay was oncet full on’em; 
but they lit out. An’ what did it? 
Someuns allow the steamboats and sich, 
but I says the huming vice. They jest 
can’t stan’ the huming vice. An’ now 
where are they? Nary a one anywhere 
‘cept here and ’way up in Alasky, where 
they shoots ’em, I’ve hearn, from atop of 
perches stuck up in the surf. In the surf, 
mind yer!’ and the expert glanced 
around in indignant reprobation at this 
unsportsmanlike practice. ‘Yes, sir; it’s 
the huming v’ice as is thinin’ ’em off. 
Why, a picnic came over here ’bout five 
years ago from Santa B., an’ we fell off 
that season “bout two hundred 
Fact.” And his companions nodded a 
sympathetic approval. 

The small community that subsist by 
this occupation numbers perhaps some 
200 souls in all, and is indeed a most 
peculiar and isolated one. For over a 
generation they have retained a monop- 
oly of their pursuit, and resent all pro- 
fessional competition with jealous hos- 
tility. Living apart from the haunts of 
mankind, touching elbows with eiviliza- 
tion only at rare intervals, and rendered 
silent and undemonstrative by the very 
nature of their profession, they live on, 
care free, contented and unregardful of 
the great world “on the main.’ Their 
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stations, or “camps,” similar to this, are 
usually about eight or ten miles apart. 
The inmates or “‘erews” are about ninety 
per cent. native Californians, the rest 
Americans, and are divided in three dis- 
tinct classes. The least important of 
these are the “grubbers,” or fishermen, 
skin-salters, and cooks, who find and 
prepare the food. Next come the boat- 
men, whose sole occupation is rowing, 
and lastly, the “shots,” or riflemen, 
almost always American, and who are the 
magnates and aristocrats of the outfit, 
it being upon their skill the welfare of the 
whole depends. The latter specialists, 
like Peter and John, fully appreciate 
their importance and dignity, and exact 
a consideration and respect from their 
less distinguished partners edifying to 
observe. Although the business is 
largely a co-operative one the riflemen 
are paid an additional ten per cent. of 
the ‘‘eateh”’ and also obtain a further 
bonus of one dollar and fifty cents per 
skin for each pelt above a certain number 
secured each month. No trade unionist 
could be more jealous of the intrusion of 
apprentices than are these experts, and a 
rifleman would consider it a loss of caste 
to touch an oar or even lend a hand at the 
launching of a boat. 

The shooting is all done from boats, 
four or five of which are always beached 
in front of each camp. These are home- 
made affairs, low on the sides, nearly 
flat-bottomed for convenience in beaching 
and sliding over kelp, and are intended for 
two oarsmen, a steersman and rifleman. 
Their internal arrangements are some- 
what unique, the double object of facili- 
tating the marksmen and insuring com- 
plete silence being kept always in view. 
In the bow, where the sharpshooter sits 
in lordly state, is placed the only modern 
article, if his latest pattern rifle be ex- 
cepted, observable. This is the upper 
half of an office chair, revolving on a well- 
oiled serew to afford its occupant a quick 
change of position. Under the generally 
bare feet of the erew are spread old 
blankets. The wooden oar-locks are 
covered with generously greased felt, the 
oars themselves oval-bladed, thin-shafted 
and flexible, while on either side of the 
sharp bow trail strips of loose skin, fur 
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side out, against which the splash of the 
water is inaudible. Everything, in fact, 
is done to avoid the slightest sound while 
afloat, for the sea otter,as has been indi- 
cated, seems to rely more upon his acute- 
ness of hearing than his sense of smell or 
sight. 

Long before all this information was 
elicited from the two captains, or “shots,” 
the rest of the hands had retired into the 
adjoining hut devoted to sleeping bunks, 
in the widest and most comfortable of 
which the writer passed a restful night 
in anticipation of an early start in the 
morning. 

In the dim grayness of the early hour 
at which all wild creatures seem to break 
their fast, five silent, chostlike figures. 
comprising Pedro, two oarsmen, the 
steersman and the writer, took their way 
to the water’s edge and quietly launched 
a boat fitted and provisioned over night. 
Not a word was spoken, not an oar rat- 
tled, for even then a venturesome otter 
might be a few hundred yards away. 
The writer was stationed on a covered 
box in front of the steersman with a 
whispered injunction from that official to 
“chin easy.””. The crew melted into their 
places as would buccaneers on a cutting- 
out expedition; the “shot” lifted his 
hand; the lithe blades stole through the 
water without a drip, and the boat 
glided seaward like a shadow. 

About 300 yards from the shore we 
saw that the kelp line followed the curves 
of the land like a sleeping serpent, the 
leaves of its forty-foot-long stems mat- 
ting together on the surface in a reddish- 
brown mass about 500 feet in width. 
The clothing of the hunters, the boat 
itself, were of the same tint. This undu- 
lating forest of stems and leaves harbors 
a marine world of its own. A fascinating 
volume could be filled with the strange 
fishes, the separate organisms, peculiar 
to its depths, and seen nowhere else. _ It 
is here the otter repairs from his rocky 
lair and, supported by the giant stems, 
lies in wait for his prey. 

Our boat was carefully steered about 
thirty yards from the inner kelp line, and 
the rifleman, his wide sombrero brim 
folded in so as to exclude the light except 
in front. glued his eve to the oily surface 
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to seaward. Sometimes he grasped his 
cocked rifle tighter as some pursued 
flying-fish broke above the still swell, or 
some bit of kelp lifted itself higher than 
the rest. Suddenly his trained eye 
caught a sharp lift of the water head. It 
was the “fluke” made by the quick up- 
ward stroke of the startled otter’s hind 
feet and tail as he forced himself under 
water in his frantie race for the shore. 

Now if the otter would only content 
himself with remaining in the kelp, 
amid whose patches of leaves his recur- 
rent nose would remain undetected, all 
would be well, but his invariable habit 
is to make a bee-line for headquarters. 
Long experience has taught the marks- 
man that in doing this his quarry must 
make exactly three dives; that is to say, 
he must come to the surface to breathe 
just twice in his course. The first of 
these “breaks”? would be almost exactly 
in front of the boat, and with rifle butt 
at shoulder, but with his head held high 
and both eves wide open—for this 
quickest of snap-shooting allows no time 
for sighting—Pedro watched almost the 
exact spot at which the sleek, pointer- 
like head would in a moment appear. 

“Crack!” For an instant—about the 
space required to count rapidly “one 
two, three’—the brown spot appeared 
and vanished, before the rifle-smoke had 
floated an inch from the muzzle. 

Another quick fluke ahead, and then a 
slow smoothing of the ripples. 

“A clean miss!” 

The fact was signaled to the crew by 
the quick ejectment of the empty shell, 
which was the signal for the landward 
oars to hold water while the steersman 
headed sharply toward the shore. The 
loat stopped as nearly as possible over 
the locality of the first “‘break,” for by 
this means the next shot, though at a 
distance of from seventy to ninety 
yards, would have the advantage of 
being a “line” one. With set face and 
partly raised rifle Pedro leaned forward, 
every muscle and nerve at_ highest 
tension, and, catlike, watched a certain 
spot halfway between the boat and a 
clump of rocks on the shore. Long 
practice had already informed him of the 
condition of the animal, indicated by the 


distance covered by his first dive, and he 
could almost spread a blanket over the 
fugitive’s next breathing place. 

“Crack!” again; and this time a fatal 
flurry in the water proclaimed success. 

Now everything depended upon the 
spurting capacities of the rowers, and the 
boat fairly flew through the water in the 
direction of the kill. Just in time! 
Leaning over the bow Pedro seized the 
feebly fighting prize and deftly twisted 
it into the boat. Next to killing, it is 
most important to retrieve the game at 
once, for the otter sinks immediately 
when dead. True, in from five to eight 
days, even sooner in east windy weather, 
the animal would be washed ashore, but 
in such cases its fur is usually found to 
he abra 'ed by the rocks, or mutilated by 
crabs. 

Again our course was south, keeping 
the same prescribed distance from the 
kelp’s margin. <A half mile slipped by 
and once more the indomitable scrutiny 
of Pedro was rewarded. This time it was 
a close-at-hand kill with the first shot; 
but a few inches’ miscalculation by the 
steersman almost lost us the otter. 
Pedro missed his plunge, but the sinking 
quarry’s tail was seized by the writer just 
in the nick of time as the boat rushed by, 
an achievement that raised him very 
measurably in the estimation of the 
voicelessly applauding crew. 

Then followed, within a distance of a 
mile and a half, four more trophies of 
Pedro’s skill, two to the first, and as 
many to the second shot, only one entire 
failure at the longer distance. When 
this last occurred nothing more was done, 
and the lucky animal was permitted to es- 
cape until another opportunity. But, 
successful or otherwise, not a word or 
sound was heard, and our dumb boat 
silently wheeled and sped along on its 
stealthy quest. 

Ten miles and 10 o’clock. The sun 
was beginning to warm to its work; the 
otters had left their foraging grounds and 
the boat was turned to the shore. Here 
a well-earned siesta was enjoyed during 
the long wait until the second or “supper” 
shooting time arrived. This was broken 
at noon by a lunch none the less hearty 
that it was eaten in a silence that might 
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be envied by a brotherhood of speech- 
abjuring monks. 

At 6 o’clock the return trip was begun 
and resulted in two more additions to 
the handsome store of pelts occupying the 
box behind the rifleman’s seat. Eleven 
in all, being, as the spectral steersman, 
José, relaxed himself so far as to whisper 
as we approached the camp, “six singles, 
five doubles and a carambo”’; the two 
first expressions indicating the number of 
cartridges used by the shooter, and the 
last expletive to accompany a miss. 

The fact was subsequently developed, 
and is interesting as indicating the un- 
conscious education of the muscles and 
sight, that while the otter expert shoots 
with marvelous precision at the two dis- 
tances described, they are almost inef- 
fectual at greater ranges. It is to be 
doubted if they would make any showing 
at from 250 to 506 yards, a description 
by the writer of a long-1 range match and 
its scores being received by the campers 
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with a good deal of amused incredulity, 
an evident instance of the prevaricating 
tendencies of the benighted inhabitants 
of the despised main land to the east. 

The day’s work had been an excep- 
tional one; the bag was a truly royal one 
in a financial sense, for its value was just 
eleven times forty-two dollars, the pres- 
ent market price of the “green” skins in 
bulk; for the sea otter, like the buffalo, 
is passing away, and already his coat has 
become the vestment for only the very 
wealthy. 

As the night’s shadows deepened out 
from the hushed hills our boat grated 
upon the home beach, and the tired crew 
stepped again over the side. And thus 
from day to day the tireless quest goes 
on, and for the same end, if my simple 
hosts but knew it, that inspires the busy 
toilers on the dim shores that lie to the 
east. But who shall say that the peace- 
ful dwellers in these sylvan solitudes have 
not the happier lot? 


SACA RIVER TRIP 


The Delights of a Canoe Cruise of Over Two Hundred Miles Through a Virgin 


Wilderness in Northern Ontario 


By G. M. RICHARDS 


SOME two hundred miles north of 
Lake Huron, near where the Woman 
river on its way to Moose Factory tunnels 
the railroad, stands a little one-room 
cabin. Except by an occasional forest 
prowler, it has long been deserted; the 
nearest human habitation is thirty miles 
away. Someone with a grim sense of 
humor called it Winnebago, from the 
Ojibway name of the stream which 
flows almost past the door, and so it 
appears on the map to-day. It has but 
one excuse for its existence—it is the 
“jumping-off place” for the Mississaga 
river trip. 

It was there that we met our guides as 
we climbed reluctantly from the sleeper 
one frosty morning in September, and 


there we had our first breakfast of bacon, 
flapjacks and coffee, with the earth as ou 
table and all out-of-doors as our dining- 
room. 

Before starting on the cruise we fol- 
lowed an old Indian trail to the summit of 
a little hill that rises abruptly from the 
almost level country. As far as the eye 
could reach stretched a waving green se: 
of treetops broken only here and hee 
by a diminutive lake or an occasional 
beaver meadow. Below us, winding 
away into the unknown north like a tiny 
silver thread, rushed the Winnebago 
on its way to join the mighty Moose. 

Just as the morning sun struggled up 
through the dense jungle of spruce and 
cedar along shore, we dipped our paddles 
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and headed the canoes up current on the 
little river. It was the Indian month of 
Ma-nominike-gisiss, the moon of the 
gathering of wild rice, and at almost 
every bend in the stream we startled the 
teal and the mallard from their feeding 
grounds. Gradually the river narrowed, 
and in a few hours we reached the first 
rapids, up which we were obliged to 
pole the canoes. 

In our party was a tenderfoot—every 
well regulated party should take along : 
tenderfoot, if only for the selfish purpose 
of having a little fun with him. Jim was 
a good-natured chap—on his first canoe 
trip—but he was young and strong and 
willing. Once on the train I had sur- 
prised him reading a copy of ‘Wood- 
craft, or How to Camp Out,” so when 
Jerry cut the two canoe poles, Jim knew 
just what to do. Taking his place in the 
bow of their canoe, with Jerry in the 
stern, they started up the rapid. Fora 
while everything went well, although Jim 
seemed to have some difficulty in standing 


up, and perforce used his pole after the 
manner of a tight-rope walker, to main- 
tain his equilibrium. At last they reached 
a point where the stream narrowed, 
rushing swiftly between two rocks. For 
a moment the canoe stood still, balanced 
between the opposing forces; then in re- 
sponse to the shouts of the Indian, Jim 
threw his weight against his pole and 
leaned far back. Suddenly the canoe 
shot forward, and, unable to regain his 
balance, our tenderfoot subsided grace- 
fully into three feet of wild water. 

The rapids passed, the stream grew 
steadily smaller, until at last it was but a 
mere brook winding to and fro through 
a seemingly limitless extent of muskeg. 
Here and there along the shore we saw 
deserted Indian camps, and everywhere 
were signs of game. It is an ideal coun- 
try for moose and caribou, for it has never 
been hunted over except by a_ few 
widely-seattered Indians. 

About an hour before sunset of our 
first day we reached the source of the 
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Winnebago river in Waquewagaming 
lake, which lies just north of the Height 
of Land. The lake is perhaps three or 
four miles long, and from it a good trail 
leads to Nebish lake. On the portage we 
met several families of Indians, a rather 
grotesque crowd, clad in garments half 
savage, half civilized, and all innocent of 
the virtue of wash-water. From the 
smallest child to a man old and wrinkled, 
all carried a pack, and without exception 
they used the tump-line—even though 
some of the children’s packs could not 
have weighed more than five pounds. 
An attempt to use a camera elicited cries 
of fear from the women and angry ex- 
clamations from the men. But the sight 
of a bottle labeled “Segram’s ’83” reas- 
sured them, and soon we secured the 
privilege to make a photograph. 

In order to reach a point in the lake 
where there was a sufficient depth of 
water to float the canoes, the Indians had 
made a trail by laying two small poles 
side by side across a jelly-like morass, 
which at every step would shake for 
fifteen feet around. Nebish, or Tea 
lake, is very small—there is about six 
inches of water and an unknown depth 
of mud; this, together with the wild rice 
and lily pads that almost completely 
cover the surface of the water, makes 
paddling exceedingly difficult. 

The longest portage of the entire trip, 
with but one exception, leads from 
Nebish lake, a mile across the Height of 
Land to the shore of Lake Kapeskushing. 
It was on this trail that Jim the unfor- 
tunate, carrying a good-sized pack, 
slipped on a rotten log and fell, the 
heavy pack effectively impressing his 
features into the soft soil. For a full 
minute he lay quite still and swore most 
fervently; then he arose and without a 
word shouldered his pack and struggled 
on. I began to like him. 

A few miles of paddling between the 
high pine-clad islanas of Kapeskushing 
lake brought us to the source of the 
Winnebegon river, the west branch of the 
Mississaga. The outlet of the lake is in a 
deep bay, so hidden by the tall reeds and 
marsh grass that it is invisible until one 
is actually upon it. In fact the matter of 
locating a portage or the outlet of a 
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large lake is one of the most difficult 
features of a canoe trip in the North 
Country. Unless one knows just where to 
look he might spend days skirting the 
shore of a lake searching for a portage. 
Were it not for this fact a good canoeman 
might easily make the Mississaga trip 
without a guide. 

Traveling with the swift current of the 
Winnebegon river came as a welcome 
change, after the slow progress on the 
lakes. The stream itself is narrow but 
deep, winding through a virgin forest of 
spruce and tamarack. Here and there it 
is joined by smaller streams coming 
from sources unknown. The largest of 
these tributaries, one which is in fact 
larger than the Winnebegon itself, flows 
in from the west. The guides say it has 
its source in a large lake, which is in turn 
fed by several streams and smaller lakes. 
To my knowledge but one party has ever 
penetrated as far as the large lake, and 
few of the Indians know very much 
about it. Once we passed a tiny sheet 
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of water scarcely half a mile in diameter 
but clear as crystal. Separated from the 
main stream by a narrow strip, of land, it 
is a favorite drinking place for moose, 
judging by the deeply beaten runways 
leading down to the water. Seattered 
on the shore near a deserted camp lay the 
notched cedar sticks which the Indians 
use as floats for their nets. Nearby, 
beneath a large tree, was a child’s swing, 
more crude than any I have ever seen. 
Two long straight poles, hooked to an 
overhanging bough by means of inverted 
croteches and further secured with raw- 
hide thongs, served in lieu of ropes, while 
the seat, a straight piece of hardwood, 
was likewise lashed to the suspended poles. 

Several times, as the canoes quietly 
rounded a bend in the stream, we were 
rewarded by the sight of moose; usually 
they would stand staring at us for sev- 
eral moments, before making a leisurely 
retreat. Bear too, were quite numerous, 
although we saw but two; they seem to 
be always on the alert, and are much 
more timid than moose or deer. 

Some distance north of the junction of 
the Winnebegon and the Mississag: 
there is a route through a_ beautiful 
chain of lakes leading to the east branch 
of the Mississaga river. The fishing and 
shooting on these lakes is said to be even 
better than on the main stream and by 
going that way one would avoid several 
long rapids on the the lower Winnebegon. 

At the junction of the two rivers the 
stream attains the proportions of a small 
lake and hundreds of ducks feed undis- 
turbed along its rice-bordered shores. A 
few miles to the south the river again 
narrows and makes a drop of 165 feet at 
Aubrey falls. The water has cut itself a 
channel in the solid rock, and one can 
look down from the edge of the gorge, 
through a cloud of rainbow-arched mist, 
upon a broken mass of tumbling white 
water, the wild beauty of which beggars 
description. The country for miles 
around, broken by hills that might 
almost be called mountains, retains a 
primordial picturesqueness which even 
a poet’s imagination might not surpass. 
Halfway over the portage around the 
falls we made our camps. 

For over a week no one had attempted 
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to use a razor, so when the Doctor essayed 
the luxury of a shave, we all gathered 
‘round in silent admiration and expec- 
taney. For twenty minutes he sat cross- 
legged, squinting at the bright bottom 
of a tin pan, removing some beard and a 
good deal of skin and saying wicked 
things the while. When it was over we 
all were willing to wait until we reached 
civilization. 

Already we had been out over two 
weeks, and Jim, the good-natured butt of 
all our ridicule, had learned not to eall a 
paddle an oar and that wet socks hung 
by the camp-fire usually burn before 
they dry. He had learned other things 
also, be it said, and he had his little 
laugh all to himself. It was in this wise: 
One evening about dusk we were sitting 
by the fire; all but Jim. No one seemed 
to notice his Reid was just 
telling me about a moose with a 60-inch 
spread, that he had shot in the Tema- 
gami country; and I was busy thinking 
out a better lie. Suddenly from the edge 
of a little marsh behind the camp came a 
most unearthly sound—a couple of half- 
smothered grunts, gradually swelling into 
a rolling, bellowing roar that echoed and 
re-echoed through the forest stillness as 
none other than the eall of big-lunged 
moose can. 

Reid leaned toward me. “Bull moose, 
‘bout a hundred yards,” he whispered. 

We all grabbed something and started; 
afterward I discovered that I was carrying 
an axe. The woods were very still, with 
the solemn comforting quiet that comes 
with the sunset. A little to my left, the 
Doctor, armed with a .22 rifle, floundered 
knee-deep in a mud hole, swearing softly. 
lifty yards from camp we met Jim com- 


absence. 


ing back and grinning all over. In one 
hand he earried a little sheet of birch 
bark, rolled into the form of a mega- 


phone. ‘Jerry showed me how to do it,” 
he explained. We all sneaked back to 
camp a different wey, and went to bed 
early. Somehow Reid never finished the 
story about his big moose; and no one 
ever again ventured to call Jim a tender- 
foot. 

Below Aubrey falls for forty miles the 
river rushes in the shadow of towering, 
pine-covered cliffs. Those forty miles 
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of continuous rapids and swift water are 
by far the most enjoyable of the whole 
voyage; especially to one who delights in 
excitement and rapid traveling. Once 
or twice we disembarked and watched 
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on the dry side. The last of this series of 
rapids terminates in a thirty-foot fall. 
Years the Indians say—a 
young girl, the daughter of an Ojibway 
chief, loved a brave of a hostile tribe. In 


ago—so 


TWO OJIBWAY EXPERTS OF THE PADDLE 


the guides run a particularly rough bit of 
water: for as some one laconically ex- 
pressed it, “There was but a quarter of 
an inch of bark and cedar between us and 
eternity,” and we were all anxious to keep 


some way her secret became known; and 
when, one moonlight night, she crossed 
the river to their trysting place, it was 
only to find his murdered body. In 
despair she cast herself into the rapids 
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and was earried to her death. That was 
why the place received the name, 
Bissikode-od¢éime bawitig—the rapids of 
the broken heart. But the unromantic 
guides have translated it into English- 
incorrectly, too; and to day it is simply 
“Squaw chute.” Below Squaw chute, 
six miles, is the Tunnel, one of the prin- 
cipal points of interest on the trip. In 


STREAM 
days. A short distance across Lake 
Wagquekobing and a drive of four miles 
brought us to the railway station at 
Dayton. 

Our one regret on leaving the country 
was the short time in which we had to 
make the trip, and which made it impos- 
sible for us to explore the dozens of 
lakes and streams which empty into the 
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reality, it is a cafion about two miles in 
length, whose walls of solid rock rise per- 
pendicularly to a height of almost one 
hundred feet above the seething river 
below. A portage of three miles was 
necessary there, but. it not to be 
dreaded, for wagons can be secured. 

Not far inland from the river at that 
point are a number of lakes, where 
excellent trout and bass fishing may be 
had. Moose and deer, too, are abundant. 

Slate falls is fifteen miles below the 
Tunnel, and it was there that we left the 
Mississaga, the river of the big wood, on 
whose waters we had spent so many happy 


is 
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Mississaga along its 250 mile journey 
through the wilderness. 

lor the man in whose veins flow the 
red nomadic blood and in whose heart 
there is a longing to venture in no-man’s 
land, to leave the beaten trail and blaze 
for himself a new trail, marked by the 
charred embers of happy camp-fires, thi 
North Country of which the Mississaga Is 
the only highway offers great store of 
pleasures. There is a land where the 
loon laughs untroubled on the placid 
lakes, where league on league the blue 
smoke of the white man’s fire has never 
curled above the treetops. 
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THE HIGH TIDE 


OF THE YEAR 


By ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH 


“Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue; 
*Tis the natural way of living.”’ 


ITH the opening of the wild rose 
summer is made perfect. It is 
then, indeed, the high tide of the year. 
A pen made of honeysuckle could not 
describe the mysterious beauty with 
which the earth is clothed at this season. 
No artist can paint the wind as it lays 
its silken hand over the ripening grass 
and grain. The best fisherman lives 
absentmindedly in his luck, and the 
berryman cannot tell the distinctive 
quality of his sweets gathered afield. No 
one ean quite follow the course of the 
great drama of summer as it moves 
onward toward its own end. 

How sacredly beautiful is the breaking 
of a summer day in the forest! The cool 
night air has penetrated your body and 
you awake with a feeling of refreshed 
vigor and power, not only of body, but 
of mind—a transformation from the dull 
and listless yesterday to the glorious and 
hopeful to-day which the wood gods 
alone ean perform. The first bird that 
sounds its note of gladness renews the old 
ardor of your faith, and the world is just 
now made. Soon every nook and corner 
is astir with life, and the birds break out 
in full chorus. <A light breath of air from 
the east, not quite strong enough to be 
a gale, is playing with the trembling 
leaves, which seem to balance, then wait, 
not sure which way to go. Here and 
there a butterfly raises its wings heavy 
with dew and flaps erratically, yet 
serenely, out into midair. Nature has 
again taken up the duties of another 
working day, and evidences of her irre- 
sistible force are visible on every hand. 

Down by the spring the fearless weeds 
and mosses are completely effacing last 
vear’s footpath, weaving it over silently 
in the night of forgetfulness, pushing 
their covering of green to the very water’s 


edge. You discover that you were not 
the first one at this intoxicating fountain, 
for the birds have been indulging before 
you; and even now the wood wagtail 
goes gliding swiftly but silently up the 
bank. In a moment its brilliant cres- 
cendo makes the woods ring, while the 
chewinks call to each other on every 
hand. What a refreshing draught of 
water from the spring that knows no 
taint! The most luring spot within its 
borders, the spring, is the shrine of all the 
song and mystery of the forest. 

When the sun is high overhead, glide 
stealthily down the river to where the 
highway leads to picturesque mountain. 
farms. Except the soft swish of the 
water on the oars about the boat, per- 
haps the only sound that can be heard is 
the reckless song of the indigo bunting. 
Maybe the  white-throated sparrow 
breaks the noonday quiet with its lay 
of the frost-enchanted north. No doubt if 
you drift to listen you will hear a Bob- 
white whistling in a forest opening. As 
you drag the boat aground, turn to look 
upstream, and perceive how complete the 
wonderful transition of the fragrant 
morning to the heated noontide. How 
the sun pours its warmth over the tran- 
quil sea of green! Only the pines are 
dark, and those that have escaped de- 
struction lift their shadowy forms above 
the rest of the forest like pyramids of 
some bygone age. The western horizon 
is edged with a tumbled mass of purple 
clouds, which plainly prophesy the 
battle that is brewing in this peaceful, 
serene sunshine of midday. 

The old roadway leads to an ever- 
vanishing Rome. A surprise awaits you 
here, and again there, while over all is the 
broad gold wake of the afternoon. Now 
comes back the old longing for the life of 
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vagabondia, and you chant to yourself 
those famous lines forgotten by their 
author, but remembered by everyone 
else: 

Whose furthest footstep never strayed 

Beyond the village of his birth 

Is but a lodger for the night 

In this old wayside inn of earth. 


A blacksnake or a copperhead may 
startle you, languidly crossing the path 
infront of you. Circling slowly above the 
hollow of the ridges is a red-tailed hawk. 
The chickadees and black-throated green 
warblers come close to the roadside in 
friendly fashion, never stopping to 
inquire as to who is the passerby. Appa- 
rently in their playfulness friend or foe is 
of as little concern to them as to the 
enticing forest itself. You wonder how 
those gigantic hemlocks had escaped 
yonder deserted sawmill. Through their 
lace of green the sunbeams cannot find a 
way; the open spaces beneath these old 
princes are “with soft brown silence ear- 
peted.”” As the time goes on, as time 
will, you notice a lull in the various 
voices which but a few minutes before 
were ceaselessly greeting you. And the 
threatening clouds are presently hiding 
the sun, which makes you wonder 
whether the next turn of the road will 
bring you to a farm. A thunderstorm in 
the forest may or may not be a pleasant 
experience. 

Why have the birds all at once broken 
out into such an eestacy of melody as the 
storm comes ever near and nearer? It 
is only when the downpour really begins 
that they cease from song and_ find 
shelter no one knows where. Soon flash 
and thunder come simultaneously and 
bushes and trees sway alike before the 
powerful gale. Lashed hither and yon, 
the leaves and grasses are thoroughly 
soaked, and every little depression in the 
ground starts a stream of water. Here a 
limb and there a tree may fall beneath 
the hand of the furious wind. You see 
the rain driven through the forest and 
over the fields in long, white, gusty 
sheets. In a moment is heard the note of 
a bewildered bird, and the raindrops 
tapping high and low as the last ones fall 
from the sky. When the sun comes out 
again it is over a new world, born, like the 


rainbow’s arch of peace, of a wondrous 
battle of elemental forces. 

This morning the prolifie earth is 
pulsing fast with new life, which finds its 
voice in so many musical sounds. At 
daylight the cardinal’s whistling woke 
me from a peaceful sleep, which was 
broken only by dreams of new discov- 
eries in the Arden forest. For some 
reason or other the cardinals love to 
linger about the cabin and keep calling, 
calling. Yesterday a hospitable back- 
woods farmer’s wife told of how her boy 
had once caught a cardinal (she called it 
a “vedbird”’) and tamed it, and how it 
“would always be whistling and full of 
life, calling the dog, mocking a Bobwhite, 
too.” She said it was lots of company 
and went on to describe what she thought 
was the best song of all. She named it the 
“bell bird,’ and added that it sang in 
her yard in the morning and evening. 
The ‘bell bird,’ indeed. And _ this 
woman, uncultured as she was, had 
learned to love its song. Curious to 
relate, a pair was even then nesting in 
the grapevines enclosing the front porch 
of her home. 

It is a great day when one first learns 
the significance of the song of the thrush. 
I well remember my first wood thrush. 
It was on Terrace mountain, along the 
blue Juniata. It was on one of those 
perfect summer days when earth and sky 
seem to meet in some great harmony. I 
earried a little book in my pocket from 
which I read at intervals. Once, as I sat 
reading under the shade of a giant oak, I 
thought I could detect a new voice 
farther down the mountainside. I tried 
to catch the full song, but the little brook 
by my side was laughing too merrily 
over its shallows. I was reading how 
sun and sea proclaim their everlasting 
marriage in the rose; how it is “the 
momentary creation of forces that stream 
through it in endless ebb and flow, that 
are to-day touching the sky with elusive 
splendor and to-morrow springing in 
changeful loveliness from the depths of 
the earth.” Lo! the voice that came up 
faint from down the mountain now 
broke forth with great clearness in a little 
clump of bushes not far from my side. 
Was it the prophetic passage I had read? 
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Was it the incomparable air that turned 
my brain? ‘‘Belli-dee-ee-e.” I knew it 
was the wood thrush. — Of all my golden 
boyhood days he sang tome. The woods 
were transformed into a thing ethereal. 
There were trees no longer, there was no 
mountain, no river; morning departed 
with that flood of song. And I, who sat 
serenely by, sat and listened and did no 
more; but the wood thrush sang and 
sang. And it was as though the dew- 
burnished wild rose had suddenly burst 
into song. , 
Perhaps the road to the Arden forest 
is ever open unto you who read this page. 
I do believe that once you have gone 
across the threshold and the wild spirit 
of nature has entered your blood, the 
doors can never swing shut and you will 
never turn back, even though four walls 
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and a ceiling jail you in almost the entire 
year. You will always be glad for the 
wild roses you have treasured between 
the loving pages of your book of green 
and gold. No matter what memories of 
summer they may bring back to you, 
you will never cast them aside. If with 
their purity, their simplicity and their 
dim and dying fragrance comes back one 
dream that will bring a smile to your 
face and a song to your heart, why then, 
perhaps, someone down the drift of time 
will also remember, and once again be 
glad in the summer and sun of long ago. 


“Bring some old book—*The Romaunt of the Rose’ 
That song through which the wind of morning blows. 
Let me stretch out, at friends with life at last; 
Forgetting all the clamors of the past — 

The broken dream, the flying word unjust, 

The failure and the friendship gone to dust.” 


SEA TROUT 


Its True Identity Conclusively Established, for the First Time, After a Half 


Century of Controversy 


By EDWARD A, SAMUELS 


(Author of “With Fly-Rod and Camera,” ‘‘Ornithology and Oology,” ‘‘With Rod and Gun,” ete.) 


MONG the twenty or thirty species 

of what are commonly called ‘‘our 
game fishes’? none have of late years 
attracted more attention, nor been the 
theme for greater controversy, than has 
the so-called sea trout, and the question 
of its identity is not yet fully established 
to the satisfaction of a large number of 
American anglers. Its early history was 
founded on an error which was, perhaps, 
a natural one, considering the conditions 
under which it first took root; although 
if careful anatomical examination of the 
fish had then been made the error could 
not long have existed. It was a case of 


mistaken identity, for the sea trout was 
treated of in the various accounts of its 
habits and peculiarities as being of the 
same species as the salmon trout, S. 
trutta, of the British Isles. 

That this error, whose existence began 
more than a half century ago, should be 


permitted to live as many years as it has 
is surprising, considering the degree of 
attention the fish has received from 
anglers and ichthyologists, but that it 
should have been carried along by some 
of the best informed writers is still more 
astonishing, some of them even now con- 
tending that our fish is, if not identical 
with the European species, a marine 
trout distinct from any other variety. 
So far as I have been able to discover, 
the first record of the identity of our trout 
with that of Ireland and Scotland was 
made some fifty years ago by Mr. Perley, 
who was a government official at St. 
John, N. B. This account of the fish 
formed a portion of a “Report on the Sea 
and River Fishes of New Brunswick” an | 
in it the trout was named “Salmo trutta,” 
the salmon trout, or white sea trout. 
The description he gave of the game 
qualities of the fish was printed by Mr. 
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W. H. Herbert, ‘*Frank Forrester,” in his 
popular work on “Fish and Fishing,” 
published in 1859, who, in commenting 
on Mr. Perley’s report, said: ‘I proceed 
to lay his, Mr. Perley’s, observations 
before my readers, promising only that, 
while they fully prove the identity of the 
New Brunswick white trout with the 
salmon trout of Yarrell, Salmo trutta, 
and distinguish it from the brook trout, 
whether English or American, Salmo 
jario, or Salmo jontinalis, they show some 
remarkable differences in habits from the 
same fish in the British Islands. This 
clear, able and sportsmanlike account of 
this fine fish perfectly establishes the fact 
of its existence as a distinct species— 
intermediate between the true salmon— 
Salmo salar, on the one hand, and the 
brook trout, Salmo fontinalis, on the 
other. 

A number of other writers on angling, 
taking it for granted that Mr. Perley’s 
ilentity of the fish was correct, endorsed 
as it was by Frank Forrester, have re- 
peated it, sometimes without comment, 
and even Charles Hallock, the veteran 
angler-author, has been led to believe by 
it that our trout is a purely marine 
species with the anadromous habit. 

The glowing account that Mr. Perley 
gave of the great size and game qualities 


of our sea trout was read with the creat- 
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est interest by all the sportsmen and 
anglers of that period, and I have no 
doubt it was that which first induced 
many to visit those northern regions 
which are the habitat of the fish, and 
test its fighting qualities. 

Among those early visitors to the 
glorious rivers of the maritime provinces 
was the writer, and so highly was he 
delighted with his first experience, he has, 
during the past forty years, improved 
every opportunity to renew acquaintance 
with these beautiful fish. This long 
acquaintance with the sea trout has 
given him an extensive knowledge of 
their characteristics, which in turn has 
induced him, in the present paper, to 
endeavor to throw some light upon the 
long-mooted question of their identity. 
In this work he has been assisted in no 
small degree by Mr. Charles Hallock and 
by Mr. W. H. Venning, who was for 
twenty-two years inspector of fisheries 
for New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
For the past two or three years these 
gentlemen have carried on a most inter- 
esting correspondence in relation to the 
sea trout. This correspondence, which 
covers nearly 200 quarto sheets, has been 
placed in my hands with the suggestion 
that I freely draw from it such facts as I 
may desire to use. The character of the 
correspondence is largely controversial, 
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Mr. Hallock maintaining that the fish is, 
if not identical with the Salmo trutta of 
Europe, a marine species distinet from 
others, and Mr. Venning contending that 
it is really the common brook or spotted 
trout S. jontinalis, with the ‘salt-water 
habit.” It will be impossible to quote 
from these letters at any considerable 
length here, and for the present I will con- 
tent myself with a short selection of some 
of the more salient points, although as an 
angler and naturalist, I hope it will at 
some time be published in its entirety. 
Mr. Hallock’s claim is, in a condensed 
form, as follows: 

“The Canadian sea trout are not only 
as strictly anadromous as the salmon, 
shad, striped bass, ete., but they are 
more purely a marine species. They are 
both gregarious and migratory. They 
uniformly run in compact schools, like 
menhaden, herring and mackerel—ap- 
pearing periodically along the coast in 
midsummer in quest of the fish fry found 
there, and disappearing when that disap- 
pears, until the impulses of procreation 
attract them in October to those local- 
ities inshore which offer the greatest 
security for them and their spawn, and 
the surest chance of bringing it to ma- 
turity. There are two runs of sea trout, 
as there are of salmon; the first run 
enters the streams in July. In Septem- 
ber and October there is a second run, 
purely for spawning purposes, more 
intent on procreation than feeding. ‘They 
ascend far up the streams, en masse, and 
mingle with the brook trout. Yet here 
they maintain their roving, predatory 
habits and they take the hook just like 
mackerel. A large proportion do inot 
ascend the streams at all, for many Cana- 
dian rivers are obstructed by sheer preci- 
pices or mill dams near their mouths, in 
which dilemma they select the most ad- 
vantageous places for their spawning 
beds at the head of the tide.” 

In contravention of Mr. Hallock’s 
opinion, thus expressed, Mr. Venning 
says: 

“Brought up until my sixteenth year 
on the banks of the Miramichi, I fished it, 
in summer and winter, and knew all that 
the oldest inhabitants had to tell about 


the ‘sea trout,’ which were found in the 
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tideway all winter, and many hundreds 
have I caught through the ice from De- 
cember to March. 

“In May and June these ‘sea trout’ 
follow the smelts as they ascend the river 
to spawn in the smaller tributary streamis. 
In late June and early July these ‘sea 
trout,’ from time immemorial, congre- 
gated in large numbers at a place still 
called Indian Town, where the consid- 
erable Renons river flows into the Main 
Southwest. The number of ‘sea trout’ 
to be caught there from late May until 
early July was the immediate cause of the 
Indian town, to which they, the Indians, 
still resort in summer for the ‘sea trout’ 
fishing. 

“About the middle of July all these 
‘sea trout’ disappear from Indian Town. 
Now, whither do they go? I will tell you, 
not from hearsay, but from my own aec- 
tual knowledge and experience of twenty- 
two years as fishery inspector for the 
Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. They ascend slowly to the 
extreme headwaters of the river. How 
do Lknow? They are caught in gaspereau 
nets all along the river by the settlers 
from Indian Town to the last farm, more 
than ninety miles above. From that 
point they are caught by salmon anglers 
and speared by poachers to the extreme 
headwaters, seventy-five miles farther 
up stream, where I have several times 
crossed the portage, between the St. John 
river and these headwaters, and caught 
these same trout all the way down to 
‘Burnt Hill.’ 

“After spawning, these 
trout? make their way slowly down to 
tideway, where ‘they spend the winter, 
and, as far as is known to the oldest in- 
habitants, never go out to sea. How do 
they know? Because they are never 
caught at sea, outside the estuaries, 
either coming in the spring or going in 
the fall. If they came in from the sea in 
the spring the salmon pounds would 
catch them; if they went out in the fall 
the herring and mackerel nets would 
capture them, which they never do. So 
much for the Miramichi, the best ‘sea 
trout’ river in Canada without exception. 
Now, what I have said of the Miramichi 
applies to all the rivers that empty into 
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the Bay Chaleurs. Both on the New 
Brunswick and Quebec sides the ‘sea 
trout? come down the rivers to the 
estuaries, not from the sea upward. I 
am familiar with them all from personal 
observation on the spot, for a period cov- 
ering sixty years. Get any map of New 
Brunswick and compare the rivers in 
point of size with the Miramichi, Nepisi- 
quit and the Restigouche and you have 


coming in. ‘These followed the smelts up 
as far as the depth of water in the tribu- 
tary brooks allowed, and then scattered 
along the whole length of the river from 
the harbor to the Grand falls, which are 
barriers to both salmon and trout. But 
mark now! Above these falls throughout 
the whole length of the river from the 
falls to the Nepisiquit lakes, its sources, 
these same trout, identical in every 
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the key to the whole question. These 
three rivers are the largest on the north 
shore, and the trout in these rivers are 
much larger than those in any of the 
small rivers. 

“The ‘sea trout’ of these rivers and 
estuaries are no larger than those caught 
up stream in each of them. You know 
that trout are always larger in a large 
lake than they are in a small one; larger 
in a small stream than in a small brook; 
larger in a large river than they are in a 
small one. As to the capture of ‘sea 
trout’ in immense numbers in seines, that 
you refer to, the river Nepisiquit has the 
only estuary in the province where the 
‘sea trout’ can be caught with seines, as 
they sometimes used to be when the 
trout went down to meet the smelts 
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minutia, are caught; and they are larger 
in the lakes than in the estuaries. 

“Cross the portage only two miles, 
enter the Tobique waters, and thence to 
the very mouth of the river in the harbor 
of St. John, no such trout are to be 
found, simply because they are there 
known as brook trout—S. jontinalis.” 

My acquaintance with these beautiful 
fish began in 1856, and during all the 
years that have elapsed I have sought 
and found them in most of the principal 
rivers they frequent in Canada. I have 
sought them first as an angler, with all 
the enthusiasm their game qualities 
arouse; later, and as a naturalist, for the 
purpose of studying their peculiarities, 
in order that I might satisfy myself and 
others with regard to their identity. In 
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I regret being foreed to 
make this decision, for I love 
Mr. Hallock and respect him 
as the foremost living expon- 
ent of American sportsman- 
ship. 

Having thus stated my 
belief on this question, I will 
now put on record my reasons 
for entertaining it. 

lirst, is our Northern sea 
trout identical with the sal- 
mon trout of the British Isles? 

I am free to confess that, 
relying on Mr. Perley’s aec- 
count of the fish, I for many 
years believed that he was 
correct in the opinion he had 
expressed ; but careful an- 
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pursuit of them and the nobler game 
ish, the salmon, I have ascended many 
of the rivers almost to their sources and 
acquainted myself as thoroughly as pos- 
sible with their habits in their summer 
homes. With these facts in view, I feel 
that I am in a position to decide under- 
standingly on the accuracy of the opinions 
that are held by Messrs. Hallock and 
Venning as expressed in the correspond- 
ence above named, and I now unhesi- 
tatingly affirm that my experience coin- 
cides in almost every particular with that 
of Mr. Venning, and 


atomical examination finally 
convinced me that our trout 
and the Salmo trutta belong to 
not only different species but must also 
be classed in different genera. An elabor- 
ate technical description of the two fish 
would be out of place here; suffice it to 
say that if no other proof were available 
of the non-identity of these trout the 
unscientific would be quickly satisfied on 
that score by comparing the number of 
fin rays in each, which is one of the means 
ichthyologists adopt for determining 
species; and in doing so he will find, as I 
have found, that the number of these rays 
in the two fish do not even correspond. 





it is my belief that 
the views held by Mr. 
Hallock are erroneous 
almost without excep- 
tion.* 


* [ven if, as a letter quoted 
with approval by Mr.Chambers 
in Forest and Stream, leads me 
to believe he has relinquished 
his old contention for differ 
ence in species and variety, and 
taken his stand on ‘‘ types,” 
which he names the ‘‘marine 
trout,” and the ‘‘ fluvial trout.” 
I cannot see that he had made 
his position any more secure. 
There must be some constant 
characteristics by which the 
individuals of one type can he 
distinguished from another; 
but when all the characteristics 
that mark a ‘‘marine trout” 
in ene part of a river are 
changed into those that mark 
a‘ fluvial trout’ in another part 














of the same river, I do not see 
how the ‘‘types”’ are to be dis- 
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Of course, fresh specimens of Salmo 
trutta are not obtainable here, and there 
are comparatively few persons who have 
access to alcoholically preserved speci- 
mens, and for the benefit of those who 
desire to make comparisons I will state 
that the fin-ray formula of the British 
species is, dorsal, 12; pectoral, 13; ven- 
tral, 9; anal, 10; caudal, 19; while the 
formula of the American trout is, dorsal, 
11; pectoral, 11 to 12; ventral 8; anal, 11 
to 12, and caudal, 19. 

Now, if our salt-water trout is not 
identical with its European congenor, is 
it a distinctly marine species peculiar to 
this side of the Atlantic, as writers have 
claimed; or is it our old darling, the 
spotted trout, S. fontinalis, which makes 
periodical visits to, and not from, the 
salt water, chiefly in quest of food 
which, in many of the streams it inhabits, 
is either lacking, or at best not very 
abundant? 

The first of these questions I answer 
in the negative and the last in the affir- 
mative, and this after taking the fish in 
most of the rivers in which they are 
found, and watching their movements in 
different periods of the year. 

The distribution of our salt-water 
trout, although wide, is in many respects 
peculiar, and even erratic, if that expres- 
sion may be used, and in an analysis of 
this distribution we will, perhaps, learn 
as much of its habits as we can in any 
other manner. 

First, regarding its southern limit, I 
have yet to learn of any having been 
taken in either of the estuaries or bays 
south of Long Island, none of the rivers 
which empty into the Atlantic below 
that point ever having any of the white 
fish. But in many of the streams of the 
Island, the ‘‘salters”, as they are popu- 
larly called, are more or less abundant. 
They ascend those rivers and large 
brooks early in the spring, and when 
fresh run from the salt water are almost 
of as silvery sheen as those which are 
taken in the far North. They remain in 
those streams until the season for repro- 
duction has passed, when they return to 
the tidal waters, in which they remain 
during the winter, in or about the estua- 
ries of the streams from which they came. 


To those who have had the privilege of 
taking some of these Long Island fish, 
their wonderful game qualities are well 
known: having just ascended from the 
salt water in which they find an abund- 
ance of food, such as minnows, shrimps, 
and other small crustaceans, sand- 
worms, capelin, etc., they are in the best 
possible condition, and being so are re- 
markably strong and vigorous. Large 
ones are, I think, never taken on the 
Island, a two-pound fish being consid- 
ered a rarity. 

These beautiful trout in a short time 
after ascending the Long Island streams 
lose their silvery brightness and become 
of a dingy gray color, through which the 
vermillion spots on the sides and the ver- 
micular hieroglyphies on the back begin 
to appear; later in the season the general 
coloration becomes darker, the spots 
more vivid and the other markings still 
more apparent, and when the time for 
mating arrives the fish assume the gaudy 
livery for which the beautiful fontinalis 
is so celebrated. 

The streams of Long Island, which do 
not, as a rule, flow from lakes, are so 
small in size the fish are forced to de- 
scend them when cold weather arrives, 
both for the sake of securing food, which 
becomes scarce, and for protection from 
the “slush ice,” which is a constant 
menace to them in the shallow water; 
but although they pass the winter in 
tidal waters none go out to the ocean, for 
never has one been taken, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, by any of the sea 
fishermen or even by those who follow 
their vocation in the deep water adjacent 
to the Island. 

From Long Island northward to Cape 
Cod I have yet to learn of a salter being 
taken in any of the rivers of the mainland 
which empties into the sound. In a few 
of the streams of Plymouth county, 
Mass., an inconsiderable number of the 
trout descend to the salt water, but the 
habit is not a general one. In the Mash- 
pee river, on the cape, however, most of 
the fish have acquired the salt water 
habit; their average size is not large, a 
creel of a dozen fish containing not more 
than one or two which will overrun a 
pound. Occasionally a two-pounder is 
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landed and the capture of several which 
weighed three pounds each, is on record. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, in his charming 
book “The Game Fish of the North,” 
gives an exciting description of his capture 
of a fresh-run trout in this river which 
weighed 3% pounds, and I have been in- 
formed that a few years ago, one was 
taken in Wanquoit harbor not far from 
Mashpee that weighed over three and a 
half pounds. 

Following the coast from Cape Cod 
northward to Eastport, Maine, I have 
never been able to ascertain that any of 
the trout which inhabit the almost in- 
numerable rivers and streams emptying 
into the salt water between those points 
descend to the tideway, except, possibly, 
the stream which flows through Marsh- 
field, Mass., whose meanderings Daniel 
Webster used to delight in following. 

From Eastport northward throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the Bay 
of Fundy none of the trout of any of the 
rivers which debouch into the bay have 
the sea-going habit; even those in the 
tributaries of the St. Croix and Annapolis 
rivers are never taken in the silvery 
livery, and in the great St. John river the 
sea trout are unknown. 

In a large proportion of these streams 
there are no dams or other obstacles to 
prevent the trout from passing up and 
down, and why they do not imitate their 
congenors in most of the other rivers of 
the Maritime provinces one can only con- 
jecture. There is a stream of consider- 
able size that empties into the Annapolis 
river quite near the old town, which is 
visited every spring by salmon and 
gaspereau, which ascend it for the pur- 
pose of casting their spawn. This stream 
carries to tidal water the overflow of a 
number of lakes of considerable size in 
which the salmon pass the summer and 
early autumn until the time for procrea- 
tion arrives. These lakes and the river 
itself abound with the spotted trout, and 
I have often taken them a few rods above 
tidewater when angling for salmon; 
but they were always in the peculiar 
livery of the genuine brook trout, and I 
never knew or heard of one being cap- 
tured in the silvery garb which charac- 
terizes the so-called sea trout. There 


was absolutely no obstacle to prevent 
their easy passage of the river up or 
down, but those trout, apparently satis- 
fied with the abundance of food they ob- 
tained in the river and lakes, remained in 
their home waters throughout the year. 

Now, curiously enough, after we pass 
Yarmouth and the adjacent portion of 
the peninsula, the trout, in almost every 
river north and east, have the sea-going 
habit. In the Tusket river a great pro- 
portion of the fish remain in the larger 
pools and in the lakes which it drains, 
throughout the year, and no matter at 
what season they are taken they wear the 
ordinary dress of the spotted trout. A 
considerable number, however, descend 
to the salt water late in the autumn, re- 
turning in the spring in the bright armor 
which most anadromous fish assume 
during a sojourn in the salt water. By 
the middle of June not a white fish is to 
be found in the river; they have now be- 
come the ordinary brook or river trout. 
In all the other rivers on the eastern 
coast of Nova Scotia most of the trout 
visit the salt water during a portion of 
the year; in those streams which do not 
flow from lakes of considerable size the 
trout go down to tide water as soon as 
the spawn is cast and “slush ice,’’ which 
is fatal to them, begins to form. 

In the rivers which connect with lakes 
the fish as often enter the deep water, 
where they pass the winter, as they de- 
scend to the bays. In Sable river, for ex- 
ample, they do not descend to tide water 
until the spring run of smelts begins, and 
in Wall’s lake, which is but a few miles 
distant from Sable river, and at its out- 
let hardly a mile from salt water, the 
trout make their winter homes, and do 
not go to the tideway until May, when 
they pass down in pursuit of the smelts 
which throng in countless numbers all 
the estuaries on this coast. This lake has 
but one inlet, and this the trout cannot 
ascend for any distance, and the spawn- 
ing beds are located in different parts of 
the lake. In the spring one may capture 
the silvery trout in the estuary of the 
stream, all the way up the river and in the 
lake itself, but the argent coating soon 
disappears and the inexperienced angler 
may take the same glorious fish in mid- 
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summer without suspecting they had 
ever worn a brighter dress than the sober 
one in which they then appear.* I vis- 
ited this lake early in September last and 
creeled a number of fine trout, some of 
which overran two pounds in weight ; they 
were clad in the gorgeous nuptial dress 
peculiar to the species, just as were a 
number of others which I caught many 
miles up the Sable river on the same day. 
They were all undeniably the brook 
trout, S. fontinalis, but they were as cer- 
tainly “‘sea trout,” as my companion on 
that day, a gentleman of wide experience 
as an angler and a scientist, agreed with 
me. 

These trout come to the fly fearlessly 
in all the eastern rivers of the province, 
and are game, stubborn fighters, but the 
greatest sport with them is often to be 
obtained in the salt or brackish waters 
of the small bays they frequent in the 
spring. There, standing on a rock 
other point of vantage, the angler using 
a Scarlet Ibis or Silver Doctor fly, or for 
bait a minnow or piece of smelt, may 
‘ast out with almost a feeling of certainty 
that he may rise and hook a splendid 
fish and creel a dozen or two from a single 
tide. 

None of the rivers on this shore, with 
the exception of the Liverpool, which 
drains the most extensive lake system in 
the province, can be called large; the 
Port Medway also drains a wide water- 
shed, but its flow is small compared with 
that of the other. Most of the streams 
are really of rather small size, and the 
water of many of them becomes very low 
in the summer, which condition prevents 
the trout from ascending to the sources, as 
they would if the banks were full. 

Mr. Venning declares that “the larger 
the river, the large ‘r are the fish;”’ so far 
as the streams of eastern Nova Scotia are 
concerned, at any rate, he is right. I 





* 1 was so fortunate as to be able to secure, by the 
courtesy of the fishery official, a number of these trout 
on Dee. 20, sone, and succeeded in photogr: aphing 
several of them. I did this chiefly for the purpose of 
showing the winter coloration. To my surprise but 
one of these fish had spawned, the others being plump 
and in good condition. Each was found to contain the 
threads and clusters of minute ova which are seen in 
the trout early in the summer, but as these fish spawn 
only in the autumn the ova would not have ripened 
before the fall of 1905. This fact seems to establish 
the truth of the theory some anglers have held that 
the trout is a bi-ennial spawner and not an annual one. 


have fished all the principal ones and 
have never been able to take a trout in 
any one of them which weighed much 
over two pounds, and the record fish 
from the Clyde to Halifax, so far as I 
have been able to learn, did not exceed 
three pounds in weight. In some of these 
rivers the trout do not descend to salt 
water at any season of the year, the sil- 
very fish being rarely seen in the Liver- 
pool, Gold and Ingram rivers. I have 
taken considerable numbers of small- 
sized salters in the lower stretches of the 
Port Medway, but they do not seem to 
ascend as far up the river as Lake Pon- 
hook. 

In the Indian river, which empties into 
Margaret’s bay, but few trout are ever 

taken, although salmon and grilse ascend 
it in considerable numbers and pass the 
summer in the small lake from which it 

takes its source. I have fished it many 
times and do not remember ever taking 
any trout in it. 

Between Halifax and the Gut of Canso 
there are a number of streams in which 
the trout have the salt-water habit; that 
which empties into Musquodobit harbor 
has always been a favorite with anglers, 
the sea trout there being large and numer- 
ous. From this point northward there is a 
perceptible increase in the average size of 
the fish. In Musquodobit harbor itself I 
have taken a considerable number of 
three- or four- -pound trout, and on one 
occasion succeeded in landing a beauty 
that tipped the scales at five pounds. 

In Cape Breton and in Prince Edward 
Island, in those rivers which empty into 
estuaries of some size, the trout almost 
invariably descend to the salt water in 
the autumn. In that noble river, the 
Margarie, in Cape Breton, the largest 
specimens of these trout are taken. 
Beauties they are, and game in the high- 
est degree. Whenever | have visited the 
river it was for the salmon angling it 
afforded, and as I cast the fly for that 
prince of game fish I always considered 
the trout a nuisance, for they came to my 
lure with almost electric rapidity, seizing 
it before the heavier and slower moving 
salmon could take it, and many a good 
day’s sport has been spoiled for me by the 
persistent agressiveness of the sea trout; 
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but on a number of occasions, when sal- 
mon were conspicuous by their absence, 
I took my lighter tackle and devoted 
myself to the trout, and many a royal 
creel have I taken in a day’s angling. 
Six-pound trout have been recorded as 
having been taken in that river, but my 
largest was about five pounds in weight. 

Now what is true of the rivers of east- 
ern Nova Scotia is true of those of New 
Brunswick and Quebec: In most of these 
the trout descend to tidewater when 
“slush ice” begins to form in the late 
autumn, and remain there until the 
smelts begin to move into fresh water to 
spawn. In some of the larger streams 
which connect with lakes many of the 
trout do not go to salt water, but in such 
rivers as the Nepierquit, which the fish 
cannot at any time ascend above the 
Grand falls, and the Jacquet, which has 
no lake nor deep pools, and finds its 
source only about fifteen miles from tide- 
water, the trout invariably descend to 
the estuaries as soon as the water in the 
river begins to freeze. Some of these 
streams I have visited in midwinter for 
the purpose of establishing this fact. I 
could not find the sea trout in any of the 
pools, but had no difficulty in securing 
all I desired in the brackish water of the 
estuaries. 

The average size of the trout taken in 
the streams which empty into the Bay des 
Chaleurs and in those which debouch 
into the river and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, is considerably larger than that of 
the Nova Scotia trout, but the fish are 
identically the same. Those which re- 
main in the rivers and lakes throughout 
the year are always dark-colored, and 
when the mating season arrives the 
nuptial dress they don is replete with the 
most beautiful colors imaginable. 

It has been stated by Mr. Hallock and 
others that many of these trout cast 
their spawn in tidal or brackish waters, 
but this is a great error, for none of our 
salmonide procreate in any but live, 
fresh water, and that which is most free 
from sediment and impurities of any de- 
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scription. Of the breeding habits of 
these fish, I have made a study, and in 
doing so I have taken special pains to 
locate spawning grounds and living 
places of the young. I have in the early 
summer found the diminutive little fry 
in small, tinkling rills and brooklets 
which empty into the rivers, and have 
even found them in springs and small 
sequestered pools in which they had hid- 
den for self-preservation. They seem to 
know instinctively that their progenitors 
are merciless cannibals, and so conceal 
themselves in the most retired spots 
available. 

I have also found in the large, deep 
pools trout in all gradations of color, 
from the silvery gray of the fresh-run 
fish to the deep, rich hues of those that 
have long been in the river. They were 
mostly large fish, the smaller ones, for 
prudential reasons, not associating with 
the others, but keeping in the shallow 
pools and in the running water. 

While it is true that most of the fore- 
going has been drawn from my own ob- 
servation, it has not been restricted to 
it; for I have improved every possible 
opportunity to obtain information from 
anglers, deep-sea fishermen, owners of 
weirs, seines, pounds and other traps in 
which fish are taken, and also from 
scientists. Having done this and weighed 
all the facts I have been able to gather, I 
feel constrained to say, agreeing with 
Mr. Venning, that our so-called sea trout 
is not identical with the European 
Salmo trutta; that it is not a distinctly 
marine species, but that it is our common 
spotted or brook trout, S. fontinalis, 
which has in greater or less degree ac- 
quired the habit of going from the fresh 
to salt water at stated periods, chiefly to 
obtain the food which its home waters do 
not afford in sufficient abundance, and 
that its natural habitat is generally, dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year, in the 
grand old rivers and sparkling streams 
and beautiful lakes which abound 
throughout that paradise of anglers, the 
Maritime provinces of Canada. 
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THE FAG-END OF SALMON FISHING 


The Lighter and Brighter Side, by One Who Fished Full Fifty Years Ago 


By CHARLES HALLOCK 


HE lamented Francis Francis, whilom 
angling editor of the London Field, 
and author of many delightful angling 
books, who died some twenty years ago, 
writes in this wise in his inimitable 
“Sporting Sketches,” quite as alive to 
the spirit of the occasion as if he were in 
lusty manhood instead of seventy years 
of age. He says: 

“How the very mention of salmon- 
fishing makes one prick up one’s ears, 
and how the thought of it sends a 
sort of thrill through pulses grown old 
and torpid, and how, even when one is 
declining into the vale of years, the pros- 
pects of a week’s good flailing in a well- 
stocked, kindly-dispositioned river sets 
one’s spirits bounding and sparkling with 
delight. We chirrup and we sing. Very 
little makes us laugh, and jokes which 
would have been regarded at any other 
time as very small beer are now most 
excellent fooling. Ha, ha! ho, ho! 
Cackle, cackle! Dash it all! I feel twenty 
years younger! By jingo!! I feel thirty 
years younger. I feel—I feel—jolly 
thirsty, old follow—don’t you? Pass 
the lotion. Here’s health to man and 
death to fish!’ 

Tally for Francis! 

So ha, ha! and ho, ho! again! Jolly for 
us! Who says that enjoyment is not for 
the aged? Are we, “like the beasts that 
perish?” Nay, rather; for do we not see, 
at the far end of the long vista which 
kind nature has opened for us through the 
darkening forest, the sparkle of the living 
waters, and the afterglow of a roseate 
sunset? And the path is light all the way! 
During all our lives have we not made 
happiness for ourselves by recognizing 
the God-given beneficence around us, 
and by looking at the dark side cheer- 
fully, thankful fer the best and glad that 
the worst is no worse than it is? Oh! if 
all men would only look conscientiously 
at the bright side of nature, the earth’s 


shadows would never cast an eclipse. 
So, then, turn out, ye wielders of the two- 
handed wand! holders of rod privileges, 
and lessees and owners of rivers; pack 
your wading trousers, oil up your lines, 
and let us go fishing! For the time is at 
hand. We will go to streams in Maine of 
which Thoreau wrote, where the air is 
redolent with odors of balsam and 
spruce, and the dash of the rapids wets 
the marginal rocks. We will go to 
Arcadie, the land of the Bluenose, Evan- 
geline, and the Chizzen-cook« *s, of which 
Fred Cozzens wrote, abounding in legends 
poetry, and ozone. We will go to New 
Brunswick, whose great rivers cannot be 
duplicated for primitive wildness or an 
excess of black gnats. We will go to the 
Laurentides, whose sixty or more gelid 
rivers, fed by melting snows, pour over 
the escarpment of the Labrador plateau 
at almost regular intervals for 500 lineal 
miles, from Quebec to the portal of the 
Gulf. We will go—yes, we will go where 
the arbutus traileth; where the porcupine 
humps himself at the foot of the pine, 
and Sciurus scolds back from his high 
perch on the limb; where the salmon leap 
unceasingly at high falls which they never 
surmount, and the flux of the pool laps 
the place where the river-side caster 
presses his foot. 

Oh! good friends who read these desul- 
tory lines, there are “ footlights ’’ all along 
the marginal path, be it more or less 
trodden; but only those can appreciate 
them who have experienced the ecstacy 
and exhilaration of the outing, and the 
sense of dominion and power, as they 
sway their wands over the subjects they 
have under their thumb. The angler in 
such a situation is lord of all he surveys. 
There is no one in all that forest realm to 
dispute his prerogatives, or gainsay his 
motions. He has paid his footing and is 
accountable to no one; and all the creak- 
ing and soughing of hemlock boughs, and 
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the froth and pounding of the sonorous 
cascades on the granite bowlders in mid- 
channel do not appai him or break his 
hold on the fish in hand. There is only 
one person on earth upon whom he feels 
at all dependent, and that is his gaffer, 
yelept gillie on Scottish streams. If 
gillie misses his clip and the fish gets 
away, that man had better not have 
fished at all. and—that gillie had better 
not have lived! 

But deponent anticipates. We are not 
yet in bodily presence upon our selected 
stream. 

Anglers of modest aspirations and 
moderate purse may satisfy their quest 
on Maine waters, which have happily 
been rehabilitated by the provident 
state fish commission, say, at the Dennys 
river or Grand Lake stream where Walter 
Brackett and Dr. Bethune were content 
to fish half a century ago; or at the St. 
Croix and Bangor pools; or on the Wassa- 
toonock, the Mattawamkeag, and the 
outlets of Sebago lake and Weld’s pond, 
or even at the Aroostook river, where they 
may perchance move a fish below the falls, 
or at the Norcross and Caribou pools; 
and after a few uneventful experiences 
take a good fish home. At the Bangor or 
St. Croix pools they can walk or ride to 
the riverside from their hotel and fish in 
dress suits. It is always a comfortable 
satisfaction to be able to exhibit the 
trophies of one’s skill, and to bask in the 
praise which follows success. It is like 
satnip to an old Grimalkin. From dis- 
tant places this cannot well be done. 

The first night in camp is a nervous 
experience. It produces an excitement 
which it is not easy to overcome. The 
Indians hardly touch blankets before 
they are snoring. Only the peep-frogs 
along the river margin keep vigil. But 
the novice can not compose himself to 
sleep. He abandons himself to the con- 
templation of his situation; of his help- 
lessness in the hands of the savages so 
near him, and conjures up tales of blood 
where unsuspecting travelers have been 
murdered for less value than he then has 
upon his person. Then he pooh-poohs at 
the folly of such suspicions, and throws 
them back upon the vouchers which have 
been given him for the men’s good char- 
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acter, and at last falls into a doze. It 
seemed to him a doze, but he must have 
slept long, for when he is awakened the 
moon is shining over the mountains full 
into the camp. He refers to his watch 
and finds it midnight. But it was not the 
baneful moon shining into his face which 
had aroused him. There is a suspicious 
movement among his swarthy compan- 
ions. He sees one of them rouse, sit up, 
and peer cautiously around him. He 
stirs not a muscle, but keeps his eye open, 
and his senses are painfully acute. At last 
the man gets up. It is Catpat (phonetic 
for Quatre-pied). Ha! the four-footed 
beast! He moves with cat-like tread to- 
ward the overturaed canoe which covers 
the novice like an umbrella; draws nigh 
and peers into his face. For the moment 
he feigns sleep. He is upon the point of 
starting up with pistol in hand, but thinks 
it prudent to wait. At last his fears are 
fully confirmed. He sees Catpat steal 
behind the canoe where the axe is 
standing. The Indian seizes the axe, 
steps forward, raises it—(oh, horror! he 
leaps to his feet with a yell)—to his 
shoulder and walks into the woods to cut 
another log for the fire! 

“Suppose got belly-ache?’ queries 
Catpat as he momentarily halts and looks 
that way. He is altogether unsuspi- 
cious of the tenderfoot’s suspicions. 

Ye who have tears for the tenderfoot 
prepare to shed them now. When the 
big round moon rose over the opposite 
mountain and shone so brightly across 
the water that even the swarming mid- 
gets formed like wisps of mist across its 
reflected light, one would secretly wish 
for a softer hand to hold, or a sweeter 
face to contemplate than those dark, 
grimy ones by his side; and he might 
think that there were other worlds than 
this! 

Away back among the echoes of the 
past I can almost imagine, as I write, that 
I hear the measured click of the canoe- 
men’s iron-shod poles as they steadily 
prod their arduous way, hour after hour, 
at a two-mile rate, up the rapids and over 
the shoals. Envious am I, right now, of 
the “noonings” we have had beside the 
mouths of the cold brooks which flowed 
into the main rivers, where a mug of 
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cooled Alsop tasted never so good, or a 
homely lunch so appetizing. Watch 
Larry and Catpat now, after a rest, 
stemming the rapids which almost bear 
them down, traversing long reaches of 
quick water where to miss a stroke is to 
lose a rod, climbing actual falls, say two 
feet high, holding fast and gaining ground 
inch by inch until the canoe poises on the 
curve with her prow at an angle of forty- 
five, and then, by a vigorous shove of 
both poles together, is shot over into 
smooth water above! Seated on the mid- 
ship bottom of the birch, against the dun- 
nage, the listless passenger enjoys all this 
until he begins to feel kinks in his legs. 
Then, somehow, the scenery grows mo- 
notonous, the sun pours down his rays 
until he swelters; all the birds retire to 
umbrageous cover, and the woods seem 
painfully still. The river gurgles in lugu- 
brious undertone along the bank, where 


a big bull moose stands waist deep, 
motionless, to get relief from gnats. It 
takes an hour to round a jutting point 
which seems not far ahead. An old 
rampike keeps in sight until its out- 
stretched arms grow hideous. By this 
time the legs are stiff again from long ex- 
tension, so he draws them up and crosses 
them tailor-fashion. Then he grows 
thirsty, dips a mouthful of river water 
and spews it out; Indian says: “Find um 
spring soon, then get water good.” In de- 
spair, he lies down flat in the bottom and 
throws his legs over the gunwales. 
Presently he dozes, and blessed sleep 
becomes an anodyne. When he wakes 
the Indians are still pegging, but the 
sun is well down in the west and the 
trees cast a grateful shade across the 
stream. 

Larry says: “Boil um kettle now!” and 
the day’s journey ends. 


JUNE 
June’s glorious sun unclouded shines 
And not a bud unopened lingers; 
The roses laugh, and ’mid their vines 
The golden petaled eglantines 
Tangle their fragrant fingers. 


The epauletted blackbird sings 

His love song in the velvet meadows; 
The oriole on flaming wings 

Flits through the orchard openings 
And glides into the shadows. 


Afar the lake, a silver sheet, 

Girdled by swells of green lies sleeping; 
The brooks that in its bosom meet 

We see not, but their foam-shod feet 
We hear the ledges leaping. 


Along the fir-fringed mountain peaks, 
The vagrant vapors drift and double; 
The doubting dove its lover seeks; 
Faint heard the distant surf bespeaks 
The city’s toil and trouble. 


Leave your dull haunts, ye human moles, 
Blindly for sordid treasures mining, 
By verdant paths seek brighter goals, 
And weave around your jaded souls 
The garlands June is twining. 
Frank H. Gassaway. 








THE STORY OF “JOHNNY GRINDLE”’ 


A Worthless Fish That Is Worth Knowing 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


ONE of the most peculiar fishes of 
American waters is the “Johnny 
Grindle” or dogfish, but more generally 
called the bowfin and mudfish. Its 
characteristics are striking, and its life 
history, so far as we know it, is curious 
and interesting. It is said to bark like a 
dog; to be as voracious as a shark; more 
tenacious of life than an eel; to guard its 
spawning bed and protect its fry with 
the parental courage of a black bass; to 
swallow its young on the approach of 
danger; to jump like an athlete and fight 
like a bulldog. But with all these at- 
tractive traits, this fish is absolutely 
without savor and worthless as a table 
fish, and as such it has been tersely de- 
scribed by an old Michigan guide who, 
upon looking at a pile of gringles which a 
couple of guileless Eastern anglers had 
brought into camp, exclaimed: 

“Naw, them’s dogfish; a Norwegian 
wouldn’t eat ’em; their meat’s like mush; 
hang ’em in running water and it’il wash 
all the flesh off’en their bones; lay ’em in 
the sun a half hour an’ ther’ll be only a 
puddle left. Throw ’em out! Throw ’em 
out!’ 

Notwithstanding, however, the distaste 
that an ordinary white man has for the 
flesh of a dogfish, it is highly relished 
by the Indians and the Southern blacks, 
all of whom will readily sell their choice 
catch of black bass, muscallunge or other 
table fish, but hold the gringles above 
the market price. 

This fish is one not only of interest to 
anglers, but doubly so to ichthyologists, 
fossil remains of it having been found in 
the tertiary deposits of Wyoming. This 
interest has been increased by the pe- 
culiar habit of the bowfin of rising to the 
surface and, without emitting any air 
bubble, opening its jaws and apparently 
gulping down a large quantity of air. 
These acts of respiration are more fre- 
quently performed when the water is 


foul, and there is no doubt that an ex- 
change of oxygen and carbon is effected 
as in the lungs of land animals. 

There is but one species of bowfin, and 
that is peculiar to American waters, 
where it is not overabundant, except in 
the swamps, lakes and sluggish streams 
of the Mississippi valley. It is also 
found in the Great Lakes and a few are 
caught in the streams of western Ver- 
mont and of the Atlantic coast south of 
the Neuse river in North Carolina. It is 
also abundant in the smali rivers flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Johnny Grindle has as much baptismal 
nomenclature as a Luxemburg prince. 
In addition to the somewhat over familiar 
greeting of “Johnny Grindle” in the 
southern section of the Mississippi valley 
and along the gulf coast, he is called 
“mudfish” and ‘Sanger’ in the Great 
Lake region and on the South Atlantic 
coast; “bowfin” and “dogfish” in parts 
of the Mississippi valley, and promis- 
cuously, “plunger,” ‘“grassfish,”’ and 
“marshfish” in Michigan waters. In 
some of the Western states, it is called 
“the lawyer,” for the alleged reason that 
it will bite at anything and hold on to it 
like grim death. An American fish cul- 
turist, who was interested in this fish, 
wrote about it: 

“We fancy the Southern name of 
“Grindle” for the bowfin for several 
reasons, one of which is that no other 
fish bears it, and another is its striking 
oddity. Its other names are all shared 
with other fishes. But who was old 
Grindle anyway?” 

The origin of the name “Johnny Grin- 
dle” is accounted for as follows: Among 
the negroes of every plantation existing 
before the Civil War, and doubtless to- 
day, there lived a representative darkey 
whose striking traits made him a marked 
character among his fellows. Living on 
one of the bayou plantations of western 
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Louisiana, a black octogenarian, too 
feeble to work, spent most of his days and 
many Of his nights in fishing for ‘“‘catties,”’ 
as catfish were called in that section. 
His master’s name was Grindle; that of 
the old darkey was Johnny; and in those 
days a grindstone in the extreme South 
bore the now almost obsolete name, 
given to it in Ben Johnson’s days as 
“orindle.” The old slave caught one 
day, and for the first time, a bowfin, a fish 
that had not before been taken from the 
bayou. Bringing it home, the plantation 
negroes crowded around the old man’s 
prize, and the air was full of exclama- 
tions: 

“What’s dat?” “What you got ?” 
“Whar you got him?” “Whoop! ol’ man, 
cook ’im fer supper!” “Dat’s de big fish, 
sure! What you call ’im?” etc., ete. 

The fish was cooked and a choice-look- 
ing portion sent in to the “old massa,” 
and our octogenarian awaited in the 
dining-room for a verdict with some 
anxiety. The planter tasted the fish, 
rolling the morsel around his mouth, 
rather pleased with the flavor, as most 
people are with the taste of a fried fish 
when first taken in the mouth, then 
closed his teeth upon it and chewed, 
chewed, chewed! without making any 
headway. The harder he masticated the 
tougher it became, until, disgusted and 
irritated at the savorless fish and his idle 
efforts to chew it, petulantly said to the 
old man: 

“Here, Johnny, put this fish on the 
grindle. We can never eat it until it is 
ground into mush!’ 

That settled the matter. The synon- 
omy of the master’s name, that of the 
grindstone and the baptismal one of the 
old darkey fisherman, evolved the local 
name of the fish—‘Johnny Grindle,” or 
more aristocratically and accurately, 
“John A. Grindle, Esq.,”” by which the 
fish is known in some sections of the 
South, that being the patronymic of the 
darkey’s owner. 

This fish grows sometimes to a weight 
of eight pounds, but the average size is 
about three pounds. It takes its name of 
“mudfish” from its preference for stag- 
nant, muddy waters, and that of “dog- 
fish” from its uttering a peculiar noise 


which some folks have likened unto the 
bark of a dog; but in reality it bears no 
resemblance to it, although loud ard 
resonant. They make this only when 
taken from the water, and never in it or 
when chasing and jumping after their 
prey. It isneither abark, a grunt or a 
groan, but a compound of all three, and 
may be heard at a distance of twenty feet. 
Dr. Morris Gibbs, of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, wrote me a few years ago as follows, 
concerning the habits of the bowfin: 
“The parent gives evidence of consid- 
erable reasoning, unsurpassed by any 
fish of my acquaintance, and thereby 
raises itself in my mind to the position of 
being the wisest of fresh-water fishes. 
The eggs may be deposited in the mud, 
as generally claimed and believed, but not 
all are so deposited, or else the exceptions 
that I have noted were in cases where the 
young were removed from mud beds to 
other quarters after hatching, for I have 
twice found young broods occupying the 
edges of the lake in clear water—very 
dangerous for the young and unlikely for 
the parents, and the chances are fair that 
the fry were removed. The energy with 
which a parent protects her young, the 
female probably performing the brave 
task, is surprising and most interesting. 
I once spent considerable time in watch- 
ing an adult with her brood. The young 
fish were about an inch in length, very 
slim in body, with a large mouth and 
head, looking like young bullheads.” 
The bowfins, as a rule, spawn in May 
or June, among the grass and weeds of the 
sloughs. As soon as the spring opens they 
run into these places, and in a few days, 
if the weather is comparatively mild, 
they deposit their eggs, which hatch in 
about ten days, after which the parent 
fish remains by the brood, protecting 
them from harm for two or three weeks. 
The young remain in the sloughs until the 
following spring, when, if the water is 
high, they come down in great numbers. 
The bowfin shows great tenacity of life. 
Seth Green once wrote me that he re- 
ceived a specimen packed in shavings 
which was several hours en route. He 
took it out of the box and placed it in an 
aquarium, in which it lived nineteen 
days in warm weather without change of 
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water. Dr. David S. Jordan states that 
the bowfin is more tenacious of life than 
even the catfish. He writes: 

“T once kept a specimen alive out of 
water in a warm room fora whole after- 
noon in order to make a water-color sketch 
of it. Its lung-like bladder enables it to 
breathe air so long as its air passages are 
kept moist, and when out of water it dies 
only after the shrinkage of its gelatinous 
and pasty muscles, due to the water they 
contain.” 

Johnny Grindle, scientifically known 
as Amia calva, is not only the single repre- 
sentative of the mudfish, but is the only 
member of its order. It is of a darkish 
olive, with green markings or reticula- 
tions similar to those of the larger pond 
pickerel of Eastern waters. The author- 
ities state that the male bowfin has a 
blackish, eye-like spot at the base of the 
caudal fin. I have often looked for this 
marking, but never have seen it, hence 
our catch must have been all females. 


UNKEL DAVID 


Houston, Texas, Co., Missury, 
May 9, 05. 
DERE FELDE AND STREME: 

Wen I rote you last time I promist toe 
tel you abowt my experienses inn the 
hills of pore old Missury. An hear I am. 
This side of Emernense a feller I met on 
the rode told me of the grate welth of 
Texas county, an sed Huston wood be a 
good plais for me toe strike just abowt 
now, and he thowt I wood do well on the 
subskripshun bizness. This goes toe sho 
thatt some Missouryans don’t bare no 
malis agin a man what gits the best of 
themm in a bizness dele. 

P. S.—This feller keeps a generul store 
an sells thrashun masheens, butter an 
aigs, Pattent medisens, kadocks, coal oil, 
reddy-maid cloathing and ete. That is, 
he taiks orders for Themm. He sed he 
onnly had a doler and ninty sense, an 
was goin to town to git a gallon of whisky 
an a pare of sumer drores. How air ye 
goin to get back hoam, ses i, seein that 
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Observant anglers have told me they 
have seen this spot on young bowfin, but 
never upon the adult. 

The tackle used for bowfins consists 
usually of an eight-to ten-ounce black- 
bass bait rod, a nine-thread Cuttyhunk 
line and a No. 1-0 Sproat hook baited 
with a live minnow; meat or worms or any 
edible thing, live or dead, will lure them. 
They are often seen jumping, turning 
full somersaults when in the air; but so 
far as my experience goes, I do not think 
they ever leap under the restriction of 
the line. They sometimes take the 
trolling-spoon, but a live frog is the most 
attractive lure forthem. Their teeth are 
so sharp and their jaws so strong that 
they have been known to cut a two- 
pound fish in two pieces at the first snap. 
The young bowfin, when five or six 
inches long, makes an excellent bait for 
pike and pickerel, their great tenacity of 
life making them extra serviceable for 
this purpose. 


IN MISSOURI 


he had no mewel. O Trust me, ses he, 
heevin adeap si. I sed I coodent Trust 
him, an after I dun writ owt his reseet fur 


him I lit In an made him subskribe. He 
dident need neether ov the aforesed 
kommoditigs. 


As the traveln representytiv of FELDE 
AN STREME yore Unkel David Konsiderd 
itt his dutie to have a Ist-class fish pole, 
an seein that a sertun Drumer’s relashuns 
with the hotel man hear was bekuming 
straned over a few dolers, I bot frum 
the sed onfortunate sailsman a litul lite 
bambew pole and a shiny tin windless. 
He thowed in a line an some of the fun- 
nyst whurlymajigs I ever seen, to boot. 
I meen the Sailsman did. Whut’s them 
for, sesi. Artifishul lewers, ses he. I let 
itt goe at thatt, not wishin toe shoe my 
ignorans, an knoeing I’d lern wen we hit 
the crick. 

Soe nex da afore sunup the hotel man 
shoutd for us toe get upp an cum down 
toe brekfus. We driv out toe the crick, 
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bateenoetie 
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whitch the hotel man said was Currant 
rivur, thoe I don’t knoe why itt shud 
bee called a rivur. In San Marcus 
cownty, Texas, ware I cum from, they 
call sutch stremes cricks. It has a cur- 
rant, thoe, all rite, an wile I was tyin 
Sar An to a tree the Drumer was a 
puttin on a pair of the funnyst pants I 
ever seen. They cum up to his waste and 
had galluses to go over his showlders. 
An he putt them on jest like a pair of sox, 
with hevy shoes with hob-nales in the 
latter over the foarmer. He cald them 
waiders, an they certently was grate. 
But yore Unkel David has a very good 
pair of waders hisself, whitch consists in 
removin his boots and rolin up his Pants. 
He can’t make no sutch good time over 
gravle bars and in the water ware the 
stones is slippry,but he gets thare, justt 
the saim. 

P.S.—If FELDE aN STREME has enny of 
them here nue Fangled waiders in the 
offis, send them along. Yore Unkel 
David menes to be a dead gaim spoart, 
an if the Missoury anglurs hav got toe 
were waiders wen they goe for channel 
catfish, I sure don’t intend to foller the 
tale of the perseshun. An don’t ferget 
the size number 11th. This is confer- 
denshul. 

When the drummer putt his litul pole 
together and fastent 1 of them funny 
contrapshuns on his line an thowed it 
out in the clear water, it looked jes like 
the picturs of them there Japernes tor- 
peedoe botes I rede about. But he 
didn’t use no cork, whitch I notisd wile I 
was Picketin Sar An, my muel. Instid 
he waded out in a rifful, easy like, waved 
his litul pole over his hed, an throwed 
thatt litul dingus with a hook in its tale 
in the air just like a apple stuck on the 
end of a apple switsch. I ses u hav Lost 
yore bate, but I seen my mistaik to onest, 
for he begun to wind the thing toward 
Him as soone as it struk the water. Then 
he thowed the bate over towds the other 
side of the rifful, an the next time furder 
down. Thenn sumthing hapend. An it 
kept on hapenin for ten minuts or soe. 
Now watch and see him thow it out on the 
bank, thinks I. But he didunt do noe 
sutch thing. Wen he had pulled the fish 
up clost to him an I was shure it would 


get awaiy if he didunt thow it, he let it 
get intoe the Edie above the rifful and 
away if went like a San Marcus county 
rabut an I ast him if his line was broak. 
He ses noe, an just then the fish come 
back an made a be line for the rifful. 
Yore Unkel David couldn’t stand it noe 
more, soe hee hoped intoe the crick close 
an all an grabd the fish in both arms an 
never stopd untill he was safe in thee 
woods. The drumer—his naim is Me- 
gwire—ses something that I didunt here 
very plane abowt spoilin his fun. My 
gun wuz in the bugie soe I let it goe at 
That. The fish cut my hans prity bad 
wile I was a holdin it, whitch puzeld Me, 
seein that I was acustumd to handlin 
katfish. Butt this want noe catfish. The 
sailsman ses it is a jack-sammun and wil 
way abowt thre pownds. We putt it on 
the store-kepers skals wen we got back to 
town, an it waid seven pownds and 3 
ounses. I ast him if he used his skales 
for buying or for selling, but he didunt 
see the point. You kant insult some 
peepul, nohow. But I maid up mi mind 
that he needed enlitenmeant, and I per- 
swaded him to subskrib for FELDE AN 
STREME. He was ezy. 

That drumer sure supprised me. Wy, 
he cot a bass biggern the sammon, an 
snaked it up clost an liftd itt out»with a 
litul net fastend on a steal hoople. Yore 
Unkel David didunt hav mutch success 
with his new pole. He waided along 
with the aforesed drumer and tryde to 
foller his instruckshuns, but ever time 
he tried to thow the bate owt a hunderd 
feat or soe, the sad bate witch had abowt 
9 hooks ontoe it got cot on a lim or fast 
in my frends close. Soe wen we went 
bak to the buggy an likkered I ast him 
toe exkuse me but I would try for chanul 
vatfish. He sed alrite an I dug some 
wurms and sot on a log an fisht an 
smoaked mi pipe. Presuntly I got a bite, 
but wen I tried to thow the fish back in 
the grass it woudn’t thow wuth a cent, 
the litul pole was that limber. Soe I 
hatter sit thare an wate wile that ole 
catfish loafed Upp an down the Edie an 
hugd the botom untill the strane was 2 
mutch for him. Then I lead him down 
toe the sandbar and hault him out hi 
an dry. Itt was grate spoart, but I was 
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figgertivlie sweten drops of blud ontil the 
catfish was saif inthe woods. The drumer 
he laft and laft, but he didunt sa nothin. 

This is a grate countrie for fishin and 
I mene to see moar of itt befoar I get 
threw if the peepul in the hills doant 
take me for a revenew collektor an go to 
snipin, as they ust to say when the Boors 
shot a few tomies, but I never cud under- 
stand why the tommies didunt shute 
bak. My neighbor, Col. Henderson, 
down inn San Marcus county, said the 
britisch were alwus playen criket or 
poalo an didnt hav no time toe shute. 
Butt theyve got tew get thee drop on me 
if they want toe stop this here FELDE 
AN STREME experdishun. They need 
moar reedin matter. Butt they air 
shoart of munny, an if I remane in this 
Kounty bekaus the fishin is good I may 
hav to wire FELDE AND STREME for 
munny, like the drummer did befoar he 
left Huston, this stait, not Texas. How 
abbowt Itt? Itt is onlie a koinsidens 
that I shud bee in huston, Texas, an in 
Missoury 2. Thee peepul here say they 
are from Texus when I meat them on the 
rode, meenin Texas county, not the grate 
stait of Texas, as I thout at Ist. 

Thare is one grate institushun in this 
part of Missoury that I will not forget 
verry soon. This is the wood tik, 
whitch is dead ripe at the presunt writin. 
The furst time I notised this individule 
was wen I was a tockin to a nativ one da 
an I notis that he kep askratchin his laig 
whitch made me want to skratch 2 an on 
previus investigashun I found a little red 
bug burrid in the skin but he wouldn’t 
let go ontill I dug him out with my nife. 
Then I found moar. When the drumer 


an I went fishin I found severul. Pleas 
hury an send them pants. They will be 
grate to ware inn the woods. The 


drumer ses snaikes cant bite threw them 
an I rekken tiks cant 2. The nativs say 
they doant mind tiks but filosofy and 
wood tiks doant go well togethre an 
yore Unkel David is Konvinsed that he 
hes got toe hav them pants or stop writin 
filosofy. The Eddyter ses to send in my 
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stuff for the Jun ishue but no wun can 
think hard an scratch too. Its what you 
call a phisical Improbabillitie. The 
drumer ses wood alkohawl is good for 
tiks an it seems to bee good for the nativs 
2. The only diferents betwean wood 
alkohawl and muneshine wiskie that I 
can diskover is the smel an boath resembel 
spring water in apeerunse. Whitch ex- 
plains why Missouryans call it mowntin 
do. Personly I doant cair mutch for 
eather one compared with sum likker I 
hed onct to Noo Yorke with a feler caled 
Ew Demming. In this countrie I notis 
moast of the villuges air namd after sum 
spring, whitch shose that springs is plen- 
tieful. There is one plais ware all the 
criks floe south an a litul further on they 
all floe north. This doant seam rite toe 
me being ust to criks floing south in 
Texus. I mene the grate stait of Texus. 

It is geting lait an mi candul is about 
plaid out so I will cloas. 

UNKEL Davin. 


P. S.—Pleas send them pants to 
Fransis, Pullaska County, Mo. I think 
I will drive Sar An in that direkshun. 
This reminds me of the feller I met in the 
rode to Emernense. I ment to tell yew 
about Him but my candul aint long enuf. 
I ast him how he likd the grate worlds 
fare. What fare ses he. Wy up to Sante 
Loois ses I. Wen does she come off ses 
he. Wen ses I gettin madder all the 
time. She doant come off ses I. Shes 
done came off las yere. Is that so ses he; 
I never hearn tell of it. Thats how I cum 
to use foarce an wile I was abowt it I 
reckond he mite as well hav FELDE AN 
SrreME for one year as the wiskie an 
drores, witch later yore Unkel David 
doant beleav in ennyway. 

The canduls moast out. butt I kant 
help thinkin ov that Mister Demming I 
met in Noo Yorke. Thare was fizle 
bubels in wat we drunk. He is abel to 
talk Injun an pantes picktshures an 
shode me some mitie nise guns. I wisht 
I’d meet him agen. Mabe the editur nose 
him. If soe tel him How kola fur me. 

U. D. 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


Chapter IX.—Forest Travel—Getting Lost—Bivouacs 


By HORACE KEPHART 


N walking through a primitive forest, 
an Indian or a white woodsman 
can wear out a town-bred athlete, 
although the latter may be the stronger 
man. This is because a man who is used 
to the woods has a knack of walking over 
uneven and slippery ground, edging 
through thickets, and worming his way 
amid fallen timber, with less fret and ex- 
ertion than one who is accustomed to 
smooth, unobstructed paths. 

There is somewhat the same difference 
between a townsman’s and a woodsman’s 
gait as there is between a soldier’s and a 
sailor’s. It is chiefly a difference of hip 
action, looseness of joints, and the man- 
ner of planting one’s feet. The towns- 
man’s stride is an up-and-down knee 
action, with rather rigid hips, the toes 
pointing outward, and heels striking 
first. The carriage is erect, the move- 
ment springy and graceful, so long as one 
is walking over firm, level footing—but 
beware the banana-peel and the small 
boy’s sliding-place! This is an ill-poised 
gait, because one’s weight falls first upon 
the heel alone, and at that instant the 
walker has little command of his balance. 
It is an exhausting gait as soon as its 
normally short pace is lengthened by so 
much as an inch. 

A woodsman, on the contrary, walks 
with a rolling motion, his hips swaying 
an inch or more to the stepping side, and 
his pace is correspondingly long. This 
hip action may be noticed to an exagger- 
ated degree in the stride of a profes- 
sional pedestrian; but the latter walks 
with a heel-and-toe step, whereas an 
Indian’s or sailor’s step is more nearly 
flat-footed. In the latter case the center 
of gravity is covered by the whole foot. 
The poise is as secure as that of a rope- 
walker. The toes are pointed straight 
forward, or even a trifle inward, so that 
the inside of the heel, the outside of the 
ball of the foot, and the smaller toes, all 


do their share of work and assist in bal- 
ancing. Walking in this manner, one is 
not so likely, either, to trip over project- 
ing roots, stones, and other traps, as he 
would be if the feet formed hooks by 
pointing outward. The advantage is 
obvious in snowshoeing. 

A fellow sportsman, Mr. H. G. Dulog, 
once remarked: “If the Indian were 
turned to stone while in the act of step- 
ping, the statue would probably stand 
balanced on one foot. This gait gives 
the limbs great control over his move- 
ments. He is always poised. If a stick 
cracks under him it is because of his 
weight, and not by reason of the impact. 
He goes silently on, and with great econ- 
omy of force. His steady bal- 
ance enables him to put his moving foot 
down as gently as you would lay an egg 
on the table.” 

Now the way to find game, or to get 
the best of anything else that the forest 
hides, is not to follow well-beaten paths. 
One must often make his own trails, and 
go where the going is hardest. As he 
travels through the unbroken woods he 
may come, now and then, to a glade 
where the trees do not crowd each other, 
where the undergrowth is sparse, and the 
view so unobstructed that he can see to 
shoot for a hundred yards in any direc- 
tion; such spots may be about as com- 
mon, relatively, as are safe anchorages 
and deep-water harbors along the coast. 
But, most of the time, a wanderer in the 
forest primeval must pick a way for his 
feet over uneven ground that is covered 
with stubs, loose stones, slippery roots, 
crooked saplings, mixed down-wood, and 
tough, thorny vines. He is forever busy 
seeking openings, parting bushes, brush- 
ing away cobwebs, fending off springy 
branches, crawling over or under fallen 
trees, working around impenetrable tan- 
gles, or trying to find a foot-log or a ford. 
There is no such thing as a short-cut. It 
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is beyond the power of man to steer a 
straight course, or to keep up a uniform 
cadence of his steps. Unless the traveler 
knows his ground there is no telling 
when he may come to a “windfall”? where 
several acres of big timber have been 
overthrown by a hurricane and the great 
trees lie piled across each other in an 
awkward snarl. Or maybe there is an 
alder thicket or a cedar swamp in the 
way, or a canebrake or a cypress slough, 
or a laurel or rhododendron “slick,” 
wherein a man will soon exhaust his 
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strength to no purpose, if he be so unwise 
as to try to force a passage. 

A brilé or burnt-wood is a nasty place 
to pass through. Every foot of ground 
that is not covered by charred snags, or 
fallen trunks and limbs, bristles with a 
new growth of fireweed, blackberry and 
raspberry briars, young red cherries, 
white birches, poplars, quaking aspens, 
scrub oaks, or gray pines. Where the 
fire has occurred on one of those barren 
ridges that was covered with dwarfish 
oaks (post, black, or blackjack), the 
sharp, fire-hardened stubs of limbs pro- 
trude, like bayonets, at the height of 
one’s face, menacing his eyes. An old 
“lumber works,” where the trees have 
been chopped out, leaving nothing but 
stumps, treé-tops, and other debris, 
grows up with the same rank tenants as a 
burnt-wood, and is as mean to flounder 
through. As a general rule, a mile and a 
half an hour of actual progress is ‘making 
good time” in the woods. 

As for getting lost—there is no man, 
white or red, who is not liable to lose his 


bearings in strange woods if he is the 
least bit careless. Man has not the 
homing instinct. If an Indian is seldom 
at fault as to his course it is because he 
pays close attention to business. He 
does not lose himself in reverie or con- 
templation, nor is his mind ever so con- 
centrated on an object of pursuit that he 
fails to notice every irregular or uncom- 
mon thing along the way. 

There is little excuse for getting lost in 
a mountainous or undulating country 
where there are plenty of watercourses, 
unless one gets on the wrong side of a 
divide that separates two streams which 
do not run into each other. Thus, in 
Fig. 1, let ABC be a main divide, BD a 
spur to the southward separating two 
streams that eventually flow in opposite 
directions, and let X be the location of 
the camp. A stranger who had spent 
the day on the upper mountains might 
return toward evening to B, and, think- 
ing to follow the creek from f to X, 
might turn down at e, by mistake, and 
travel a considerable distance before he 
realized that he was going in the wrong 
direction. 

In flat woods, where the watercourses 
are few and very meandering, the vege- 
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tation rank and monotonously uniform 
in appearance, and landmarks rare, a 
man may return within 200 yards of his 
own camp and pass by it, going ahead 
with hurrying pace as he becomes more 
and more anxious. In Fig. 2 a man 
leaves camp X in the morning, going in 
the direction indicated by the dotted 
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line. He consults his compass at inter- 
vals during the day, tries to allow for his 
windings, and, returning in the evening, 
strikes the river at z. If he follows its 
bank in either direction, he is likely to 
spend the night alone in the woods. If 
the camp were at A, and the homeward- 
bound hunter should reach the stream at 
B, he would be dumbfounded to find 
himself, apparently, on the wrong bank 
of the river. 

Another easy way to get bewildered is 
as follows. In Fig. 2 we will assume 
that the current runs from A toward z, 
that a party unfamiliar with the river is 
descending it in a boat, and that one of 





* * a bush-sign conspicuous in the woods 


the men leaves the boat at A, going 
ashore to hunt along the bank. At X 
he comes to the mouth of a deep creek, or 
some other obstruction, or he starts 
game that leads him back into the 
woods. Not long afterward he reaches 
the river again at z, and, after hallooing 
and firing a shot or two, but getting no 
answer, he hurries on down stream, 
thinking that the boat got ahead of him 
while he was making his detour. The 
boat, meanwhile, has been rounding a 
great ox-bow curve, and may be a couple 
of miles behind the man ashore. 

In each of these examples the country 
is assumed to be fairly easy to traverse, 
and in each case the misadventure might 
have been avoided by a little forethought. 
When a man ventures into strange woods 
he should blaze a tree here and there 


along his course, and, between the 
blazes, every now and then he should 
bend 4 green bush over in the direction 
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he is going, snapping the stem but letting 
it adhere by the bark so that the under 
side of the bushy top will “look at him” 
when he returns. The under side of the 
leaves, being of lighter shade than the 
upper, makes such a bush-sign con- 
spicuous in the woods. Marks like these 
can be made without slacking one’s pace. 
Have it mutually understood that a single 
blaze on a tree is always to be made on 
the side away from camp, and that if the 
side toward camp is marked at all it 
should be with two blazes. Even when 
a man is bewildered he can remember 
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“A blaze means away from; two blazes 
mean toward.” 

Never leave your bed without making 
sure that you have your pocketbook, 
jack-knife, watch, and your waterproof 
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match-box filled. Make a practice of 
loading the latter, if it needs it, every 
night when you wind your watch. In 
cold weather do not leave camp without 
your hunting hatchet. If you leave a 
boat, as in our third example, have it 
understood with your companions that 
you will blaze a tree on the bank about 
every half mile. Then they can keep on 
downstream as long as they pass fresh 
blazes. 

In a treeless country piles of rock or 
freshly upturned earth can be used; or 
signals that will attract attention from a 
great distance can be made with smoke; 
from one to three smudges being made 
according to a prearranged code. The 
distress signal with a gun is a shot, a 
pause, and then two shots in quick suc- 
cession. It is disregarded until after, 
say, 4 p.m., at which hour the camp- 
keeper (in a fixed camp) should blow his 
horn. 

Personally, I have been lost twice in 
flat woods, several times in canebrakes, 
once in fog, once above the clouds (in the 
sense that I did not know on which side 
to descend from an aiguille or bare pin- 
nacle of rock), and three times in caverns. 
The latter experiences were hair-raising; 
but the others were only incidents to 
chuckle over in retrospect, although I 
have scorched the back of more than one 
coat from lying too close to a bivouac 
fire. There is no excuse for an able- 
bodied man to lose heart or become 
stricken with panic when he is lost, so 
long as he can find fuel and water, and 
has matches or other means of making a 
fire. In fog or snowstorm, when you lose 
your bearings, stop right where you are 
and prepare to bivouac. It is folly to 
waste your strength in plunging around 
blindfolded. No matter how severe the 
cold may be, you can pass a tolerable 
night in the open if you have matches and 
can procure plenty of fuel. 

The first thing that one should do 
when he realizes that he has lost his 
bearings is to stop and sit down. Don’t 
take one more step until you have recov- 
ered your wits so that you can trace on 
the ground with a stick your probable 
course since leaving camp, and mark on 
it the estimated location of such water- 
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courses and other landmarks as you have 
passed. Then make up your mind that 
if you must stay out all night, alone in 
the woods, it is no killing matter, but 
rather an interesting adventure. Hav- 
ing recovered your mental balance, then 
take note of the lay of the land around 
you, the direction of its drainage, the 
character of its vegetation, and the hos- 
pitalities that it offers to a night-bound 
traveler, in the way of drinking-water, 
sound down-wood, natural shelter, and 
browse. Then blaze a tree on four sides— 
make big blazes that can be seen from 
any direction. Do this even though 
there be several hours of daylight ahead, 
and although you have no _ present 
intention of staying here; for you do 
know that this spot is only so many hours 
from camp by back trail, and that you 
may have good reason to return to it. 

Now try to get an outlook over the 
surrounding country. In flat woods 
this will be difficult. If you can risk 
climbing a tall tree, do so. Select one 
that has a slender tree growing beside it 
from which to clamber into the limbs of 
the larger one. If necessary (and you 
have a hatchet) chop partly through one 
side of the slender tree and lodge it 
against the other. A tree trunk of large 
girth can be climbed by twisting a withe 
of hickory or other tough wood, putting 
it around the tree, and holding the ends. 
It will assist the feet if you make from 
some part of your clothing a strong band 
with a loop in each end for a stirrup (the 
feet should fit tightly so as not to slip 
through), wet the band, fix the feet in the 
stirrups, spread the legs a little, get your 
withe in position with a good grip as high 
up as you can reach, then, raising vour 
legs, press the band against the tree, 
some inches above the ground, stand in 
the stirrups, and so go clambering up. 
The descent is in reverse order. 

Having gained your outlook, note the 
compass direction of watercourses and 
other landmarks, mapping then on a bit 
of paper, for a lost man’s memory is 
treacherous. The courses of small streams 
show where the main valley lies. Decide 
where to go, take the compass direction, 
note how the sun strikes it, and descend. 

Now, as you travel, make bush-marks 
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MR. KEPHART (AT RIGHT) DIRECTING THE REMOVAL OF A 
NORTH CAROLINA BEAR’S HIDE 


and blazes along your course. Do not 
neglect this; for it may be important 
thereafter to return to the place where 
you first realized that you were lost. 
Consult your compass every ten minutes, 
or oftener if the timber and underbrush 
are thick, average up your windings, 
allow for the westward motion of the sun, 
and steer for your destination. Do not 
venture aside into one of those attractive 
woodland trails that, as Nessmuk says, 
“peters out into a squirrel track, runs up 
a tree, and disappears into a knot-hole.” 

To determine the points of the com- 
pass from a watch: point the hour hand 


of the watch to the sun; half way between 
that and 12 o’clock will be south. 

To find the sun on a cloudy day: hold 
a knife-blade perpendicularly on the 
thumb-nail, or on a watch-case, and 
slowly twirlit around. It will cast a faint 
shadow, unless the day is very dark. 

As for natural signs of direction, most 
of them are modified by the contour and 
exposure of the country, and by the pre- 
vailing winds. No general rule can be 
established from such the 
growth of moss on trees, the preponder- 
ance of branches on the south side of a 
tree, or the prevailing direction in which 
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the tips of tall saplings point; although 
in a given locality such signs may be 
fairly constant. Generally the annual 
rings of wood growth in old trees are 
wider apart, and the bark thicker on the 
north and northeast sides of trees than on 
the other sides. Anyone who has prac- 
tical knowledge of the habits of trees and 
plants can generally tell the north from 
the south side of a hill by the species of 
vegetation that it bears. A mouse’s hole 
at the roots of a tree is most likely to be 
on the south side. The outer wall of a 
muskrat’s house is usually thickest on 
the north side. Ant-hills are apt to have 
grass on the south side and small shrubs 
on the north. The compass-plant (Sil- 
phium laciniatum) and the prairie dock 
(S. terebinthinaceum) usually present the 
edges of their leaves north and south, or 
very nearly so—this will be found true 
in at least fifty per cent. of the plants, 
and often seventy-five per cent. or more 
will obey the rule. 

In the constellation of the Great Bear, 
the seven stars called the ‘‘Dipper’’ never 
set. The two stars forming the front of 
the bowl point toward a conspicuously 
bright star in line with them, and higher, 
which is the North Star. 

However, no signs nor compass can 
aid a man if he does not know in what 
direction his destination lies; nor is it 
possible to keep a course by compass 
when the fog is thick or a blizzard is 
raging. In such case it may be necessary 
to bivouac alone. This is no hardship in 
warm weather; but when the tempera- 
ture is below freezing, or when an all- 
night rain is coming, it may put one to 
his trumps. 

Look first for a wind-break—it may be 
a cliff, a large rock, a fallen tree; if you 
cannot find one ready-made, construct 
one by piling up a two-foot wall of rocks, 
or by driving stakes into the ground and 
piling against them several saplings or 
sticks of down-wood five or six inches 
thick and seven feet long. If it threat- 
ens to rain, lay some poles over this 
backing, slanting sharply upward and 
projecting over your bed, and shingle 
them with sheets of bark, or with browse, 
on top of which lay other poles to hold 
the roof in place. The best kinds of bark 
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for such purpose are paper birch, bass- 
wood, slippery elm, spruce, chestnut, 
pignut hickory, balsam fir, hemlock, 
white elm, white ash, cottonwood. I 
have never seen a rainproof roof of 
browse. If one has an axe he can soon 
rive enough boards or slabs from cedar, 
spruce, arbor-vit, ash, basswood, chest- 
nut, balsam, or other easily split wood, 
to make a good shelter. Build your fire 
on the leeward side of this wind-break 
and within about four feet of it (if the 
weather be cold). Build this fire above 
the level that you sleep on, for the higher 
it is, the more good it will do you, and 
the less smoke you will get. Stake a 
couple of backlogs behind the fire. Have 
ready some evergreen boughs to plant in 
front of you as a screen if the fire gets too 
hot. Now get in plenty of long poles for 
night-wood, make a bed of browse or 
boughs in front of the wind-break, or at 
least lay some poles or a couple of logs 
there, and lie parallel with the fire. A 
very small fire, if it is kept up, will keep a 
man warm in bitterly cold weather if he 
lies lengthwise with it, close to it, and 
has browse underneath and a log behind 
him. Such preparations take at least 
an hour of smart work; hence do not 
struggle on until dark in the hope of 
finding camp. 

In very cold weather, build a fire first 
against the wind-break. After it has 
burned down, rake the embers forward, 
rebuild the fire in front, spread boughs 
where the first fire was, and lie on them 
over the hot ground. 

If the snow is deep, you must shovel 
down to the ground, using the toe of a 
snowshoe, or a riven board, for a shovel. 
Dig out a triangular space of about 
seven feet base and eight feet long. At 
the smaller end, which should be down- 
hill, build the fire. Make a bed at the 
upper end. The walls of snow make an 
excellent wind-break all around. If it be 
snowing, lay poles over the wide end and 
cover with browse. 

On a prairie where there is no wind- 
break, build two fires at right angles to 
the wind, and get between them. The 
smoke will then have a tendency to blow 
away in columns parallel with your 
body. 





























THE VILLAGE OF USK, ON THE RIVER USK, IN ENGLAND 


SALMON FISHING 


An American’s Impressions of 
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Angling 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


for Salmon in England, Drawn from 


Experiences on the River Usk 


By W. H. KIRKBRIDE 


Tilust rated 


N all England there are no more beau- 

tiful rivers than the Usk and Wye, nor 
on any others can such salmon fishing be 
found. For generations these rivers 
have been renowned for fishing. Fluellen 
in Henry V remarked to Gower: “There 
is a river in Monmouthshire called the 
Wye, in which there is salmon to be 
caught.” And they are there to-day, 
if not as plentiful, just as heavy, and 
strong, and full of fight. These ancient 
associations, the rural beauty of the 
country, for Monmouthshire is one of the 
loveliest counties in England; the quaint 
and pleasing old town of Usk, with its 
odd -little houses of light gray stone and 
pale blue plaster; the stately beauty of 
the winding rivers with ruins here and 
wild grandeur there, are unspeakably 
charming to the visitor. Fishing amid 
such surroundings is indeed a glorious 
pastime. 


from Photographs by H. Dunning 


I had fished for salmon in the tribu- 
taries of the Columbia under the most 





unattractive conditions and with the 
most primitive instruments—a__pine- 
bough for a rod and a line of twine—and 


found it exciting, but I never realized 
the true significance of the sport until 
when, last summer, I had the pleasure of 
fishing in the historic rivers above men- 
tioned with Mr. B ., & gentleman 
justly famed throughout the country for 
his skill in fishing and hunting. 

I was fortunate in arriving in the 
month of May, as that is the best time of 
the year for salmon fishing. The waters 
are high, and the salmon can easily ascend 
the rivers to their favorite spawning 
beds. The evening I arrived I took a 
long row on the beautiful Usk, and the 
exquisite views of the mountains, the 
rich coloring of the shrubbery, the ever- 
changing scene of field and wood; and the 
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deep, dark pools along the banks, which 
suggested lurking salmon, made my 
heart beat joyously with the anticipation 
of the morrow’s pleasure. 

In my impatience to be off I was up 
and dressed by sunrise. And I was disap- 
pointed to find that it would be useless to 
start so early, as at that season of the 
year the salmon seldom bite before the 
sun is well up. It proved a splendid day 
for fishing; the sky was partly cloudy, the 
air cool, with a light downstream wind, 
and the river high and rather muddy. 
We found the boat moored in a little 
lake-like bend of the river, where the 
water was comparatively still. Getting 
aboard we rowed away downstream, 
where the river was not so wide, and 
much more rapid. J was surprised that 
we came upon a boat-load of fishermen in 
the act of laying out their nets, and re- 
marked upon it to Mr. B——. 

“Yes, they are our worst enemies,” he 
replied. “Their practice is lawful, but 
most objectionable to sportsmen, as the 
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nets catch many of the largest fish while 
on their way to the spawning beds. The 
minimum size of the mesh is fixed by law 
at two inches from knot to knot, which 
lets out the smaller ones, but even that 
does not help us much, as they catch 
them again as soon as they grow larger. 
The close season for netting lasts for six 
months—September first to February 
first—which is entirely too short, as it 
gives them the best fishing months of the 
year to net in.” 

“Do they catch many in this way?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, great quantities of them are 
shipped all over the country from the Usk 
and Wye, but, of course, we do not get 
the enormous catches here that you do 
in your country. I have heard of one 
trap catching 90,000 fish at a single 
setting in Puget sound; do you think 
that is true?” 

“T am afraid it is,” I answered reluct- 
antly. “That is over 300 tons of fish; 
just think of it!” 
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“T don’t want to think of it; it is a sin 
against nature, and a crime against true 
sport,” replied my host in all seriousness. 

We passed several other anglers on 
their way to the grounds, some in boats, 
and some walking along the bank, in great 
rubber waders. The salmon fever did 
not take complete possession of me, how- 
ever, until, on turning a bend in the river, 
we came suddenly upon a sportsman, 
waist deep in the water, silently, coolly 
playing a great fish which was bending his 
rod almost to breaking. Once I caught a 
glimpse of the salmon, an instantaneous 
gleam of silver, flashing in the sunlight, 
and it was all I could do to keep from 
jumping into the water and trying to 
eatch it in my arms. We had appa- 
rently missed the best of the sport, as it 
was evident the fish was nearly exhausted. 
Inch by inch the line was reeled in and 
nearer and nearer came the fish, until the 
gaffer was close upon him. Watching 
his chance, he leaned quickly over, and 
with a sure, swift under-and-up stroke, 
seized the prize, and the battle was over. 


just such a resting place as salmon love to frequent 


Needless to say witnessing this per- 
formance heated the already warm blood 
in my veins to the boiling point, and it 
seemed an extravagant waste of time to 
keep slowly rowing down stream, when 
evidently there were countless numbers 
of salmon, keen of appetite and full of 
fight, beneath our very boat. 

Not until the green fields and hedged 
highways were left far behind and we had 
entered a stretch of river between thickly 
timbered bluffs did my friend at last 
prepare his tackle. It was a beautiful 
spot, and just such a resting place as 
salmon love to frequent. 

Aware of the skill of my host I per- 
sistently refused to exhibit my lack of 
skill with the rod until I had a more 
definite knowledge of the manner of 
“killing” salmon as it is done in England. 
Never did I show better judgment, for Mr. 
B——. soon exhibited a proficiency in 
vasting, and playing his fish which was 
to me marvelous. 

From out of a numerous assortment of 
flies, he selected for himself a brightly 




















dressed Jock Scott, which looked tempt- 
ing enough for any fish. “Leaving the 
boat we walked along until we came to a 
likely-looking pool beneath a shady bank, 
just above a little fall. Quietly entering 
the water some distance below, Mr. B . 
unlimbered his long salmon rod, sending 
the line far back over his shoulder, fol- 
lowing it quickly by the cast in front. 
Swish, went the line, and in spite of wind 
and trees the fly dropped surely and 
easily in the center of the pool. Eagerly 
I watched it as it was drawn lightly and 
rapidly over the surface of the water. 
Scarcely had it reached the tail of the 
pool when, beneath the water, I caught 
the dim outlines of a silver apparition 
rising quick and still, with no apparent 
motion. I stood fascinated. With a 
gentle swirl which scarcely rippled the 
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water, it turned with a single motion of 
the tail, and was gone. I glanced at Mr. 
B ., and he nodded knowingly, with a 
queer little smile on his face. Again he 
cast, with the same deliberate and steady 
hand, and again the fly dropped easily 
and temptingly upon the pool, but this 
time there was no answer. For at least 
twenty minutes this incessant casting 
was continued without a rise, but I was 
searcely aware of the fact for the pure 
delight of watching the skill with which 
my friend handled his rod. I glanced 
about, at the river, the banks, the sky; 
at my neatly attired friend so patiently 
and so seriously casting his unsuccessful 
lure. And this was salmon fishing in 
England! Surely it was not quite the 
game of croquet I had pictured it. One 
time, sitting deserted on deck, on the 
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voyage from New York, squinting at the 
sun-gilded sea and dreaming over my 
pleasant briar, I conjectured a scene 
not unlike I had often seen at early 
morning in Central Park. And into the 
foreground in this I had imagined my 
host-to-be a bewhiskered, bemonicled 
man in a tweed suit of knickerbockers 
and Norfolk jacket and an odd little 
fore-and-aft cap, a-fishing from the boat 
landing at the esplanade at the end of 
the Mall, with a sparrow-cop for his 
gaffer. But this was very different. 
With great patience Mr. B——. con- 
tinued casting, and he was finally 
rewarded by another rise, which, how- 
ever, proved as unsatisfactory as the 
first. 
the water as the fish arose, took a leis- 


Not a ripple broke the surface of . 


seized the prize, and the battle was over 


urely sniff and returned to the bottom 
to continue its sulk. 

The Jock Seott was now replaced by a 
fancy fly called the “Baron,” and the 
casting was resumed. On the second 
cast, just as the fly touched the water, 
the now resolute and angered salmon 
struck with a force and suddenness that 
was amazing. For an instant the water 
boiled and foamed like a small geyser, and 
then all was still but the musical whirr of 
the reel as the line ran out at full speed. 
It would have been fatal to stop the fish 
at that pace, and Mr. B . let it run for 
nearly a hundred yards. With astrength 
and cunning which only the salmon pos- 
sesses, it jumped, plunged, dove, tugged 
and ran, but all in vain, for Mr. B—— be 
alert, cool and patient, knew just how to 
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play every movement it made. When 
the runs became shorter and less pow- 
erful, he slowly and carefully reeled in 
until only some twenty yards of line 
were out. He-then asked me to go in 
with the gaff, but, fearing I might knock 
the salmon clean away from the hook in 
my anxiety to secure it, I declined, and 
he sent his man, who was an expert gaffer. 
By holding the rod high in the air and 
keeping the line taut, the game but 
exhausted fish was brought to the surface 
of the water, where it was quickly and 
neatly taken. 

Three more salmon were taken from 
similar pools by Mr. B——., after which 
he insisted on my trying a cast. We 
had reached a comparatively open bend 
in the river where I could safely throw 
from the bank, so I accepted his invita- 
tion. As the sun was getting low I put 
on an attractive Gray Heron fly, and, 
witha long sweep of the great rod, sent the 
fly and treble gut far out into the stream 
in a fairly creditable manner; and it was 
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well that I did so, for no sooner had the 
fly reached the deep, still backwater on 
the opposite side than it was taken with 
a mighty splash and a rush. Out went 
twenty-five yards of line at tremendous 
speed, before [ could think to check it. 
It was a moment of terrific excitement 
to me, who had never angled with a fly 
for salmon before, and the strain on my 
rod bent it nearly double. My host 
stood by my side, coolly directing me in 
critical moments. He knew every inch 
of the river and told me how and where 
to lead the unruly fish. 

“Not so much strain on your rod; now 
lift it a little; reel in a trifle; not too fast; 
steady now.” 

Such like remarks brought me safely 
over the difficult places. The wild tugs 
and rushes continued with variations and 
rapidity, and then, with a sudden leap 
high out of the water, a great, powerful 
fish of fine proportion and beautiful color- 


_ ing disclosed himself to us. Midway in the 


air he turned a complete somersault and 
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dropped back into the water with a 
sounding smack that was sweet music to 
my ears. The excitement proved almost 
too much for my overwrought nerves, 
and I nearly lost my prize. My slackened 
line shot out at a fearful rate, but luckily 
dead away, and I turned the course of the 
fish in time to save my line. Fortunately 
this was the last long run, for my arms 
and back were aching so that I could 
hardly hold the rod. With all the pa- 
tience | could muster I slowly reeled in 
the line, and the gaff and its wielder put 
an end to the struggle. It had been a 
magnificent battle, and I was justly 
proud of my victory, for never in my 
life had I played a wilder, more cunning 
fish. 

I subsequently learned to wield an 
English salmon rod with some degree of 
proficiency. And I found the salmon of 
Monmouthshire most excellent fellows to 
fool with. Patience one must have, and 
hard muscles to keep up the tireless 
casting with the big rod. To cast accu- 
rately and’ far with these big rods is no 
child’s play, nor will the salmon pay 
attention to the advances of the bungler. 
It will not rise to a slovenly cast, no 
matter how tempting the fly. And you 
shall not strike too soon, as you see the 
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glint of the sly fellow’s side as he turns 
with your fly in his mouth, if you must 
have him. Nine times out of ten where 
the lure is “sneaked” in this manner the 
salmon can and will spit it out if the rod 
be in the hands of a beginner. Lucky is 
that novitiate at whose fly Sir Salmon 
rushes in anger, seizing it as a terrier does 
a rat. I say lucky; but is he? Three 
times did I land my salmon during the 
first two days of my fishing, and then the 
fourth fish nabbed my fly in this manner, 
wrecked my borrowed tackle and earned 
for me the right to a good rating. But 
Mr. B——. chuckled at my discomfiture 
and adjured me to “Go it again!” 

During April and May the Usk is at its 
best for salmon fishing. The fish run 
from seven or eight pounds to as much as 
thirty-five pounds. The average is about 
twelve or fourteen pounds. Trout fishing 
is practically over by the first of May, as 
far as day fishing with the fly is con- 
cerned, but there continues some evening 
fishing. 

If you go a-salmon-fishing in Mon- 
mouthshire you shall make the ac- 
quaintance of “patent lever salmon 


winches,”’ some wonderfully fine salmon, 
and, by no means less entitled to mention, 
some true-blue sportsmen. 


























From Stereograph, copyright 1905 by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


“THE NEARER THE COW THE SWEETER THE MILK” 


Who has not learned the ‘‘true inwardness”’ of an unerring squirt of cow’s 
milk has missed the main chance in boydom. Your “ country ” boy figures 
as a big section of his wheel of amusement rather than a spoke, and his is 
much the biggest and best wheel that rolls in bobydom 











BASS WATERS OF SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


The Best Streams and How, When and Where to Fish Them 


iy Ww. Tf. 


[‘ may not be generally known, but it 

is nevertheless a fact, that southwest 
Texas is one of the best fishing-grounds 
in this country. All the rivers between 
the Colorado and the Rio Grande abound 
in fish of various kinds; but I shall tell of 
a more favored region. 

Draw on your map a straight line from 
the mouth of the Pecos through San 
Angelo to the Colorado. It will pass over 
a plateau varying in height from a few 
hundred feet to nearly three thousand. 
On the eastern and the southern slopes of 
this vast table-land rise about a dozen 
small but interesting rivers, among which 
may be mentioned the Conchos, the San 
Saba, the Llano, the Guadelupe, the 
Nueces, and the Devil’s. The upper 
courses of these streams are rocky, their 
waters remarkably limpid, and in most 
places they are well shaded, pecan trees 
predominating on the Llano and the 
Nueces, and cypress on the Guadalupe. 
These rivers are, for the most part, each 
a chain of deep pools, of which some are 
more than half a mile long; the swift cur- 
rent between pools babbles over shallows 
and roars over boulders in true mountain 
stvle. The Llano is beautifully blue, 
while the Nueces and the Devil’s 
are often as clear as crystal. This great 
transparency of the water might seem, to 
a stranger, a drawback to successful 
angling; but by using a little forethought 
aman can catch as many fish as he needs. 

These upper waters are the home of the 
black bass; and why should they not be? 
Here are all the conditions favorable to 
our dearly beloved fluvial tiger. And if 
this marauding gentleman is not content 
with life in these sweet waters, I advise 
him to get off the earth; but to take with 
him his rations and scenery, lest other- 
wise he sometime long for his first estate. 

Adjacent to some of these rivers are a 
few small lakes that are ideal places for 
fishing. Two of these are preserves, 
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hence not to be herein described. Blue 
lake, two miles from Montell, Uvalde 
county, is formed by a rapid, perennial 
mountain stream, which, after filling 
two long basins, passes on, plunging and 
roaring into the Nueces. 

While bass are found in all the rivers I 
have mentioned, and in others also, they 
are most abundant in the Llano, the 
Nueces and Devil’s rivers. This last 
stream is in high favor with San Antonio 
sportsmen. The Jargest bass in the Texas 
rivers, which are the big-mouthed va- 
riety, of course, weigh several pounds. 
My wife once took out of the Llano a 
beautiful specimen that weighed six 
pounds, and’on the Nueces I caught one 
that weighed five pounds four ounces. 
Such luck, however, except in newly-dis- 
covered waters, is rarer now than it was 
a few years ago. Ten miles above Junc- 
tion City, in Kimble county, a mountain 
stream, on its way to the Llano, makes 
three deep pools under highbluffs. Less 
than a decade ago these pools were full of 
bass varying in weight from a few ounces 
to seven or eight pounds. One was taken 


which weighed eleven pounds eight 
ounces. Two summers ago the writer 


had the pleasure of fishing and feasting 
in this deep, picturesque ravine. 

The bass in these pure rivers are re- 
markably healthy, and their meat is 
delicious. The St. Regis itself cannot 
provide a better meal of fish than has 
often been spread here under the pecan 
trees beside blue waters. If I were going 
to give the gods a banquet—if the reader 
will pardon a short disgression—I would 
invite them to some one of the rivers I 
have mentioned, and there, disparaging 
their ambrosia, I would set before them 
fried bass, broiled bass and baked bass. 
And in order to insure ‘‘a big catch” 
(for the gods have “big’’ appetities), 
perfect service, and a plenty of kindly 
wit for sauce, | would take with me my 
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BASS WATERS OF 


San Antonio friend, Dr. W. L. Bring- 
hurst, who ean also cook a fish even 
almost as well as a certain person 
already mentioned as a bass fisher. 
Thus far I have spoken only of bass, 
but other species abound: the blue cat- 
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Bait is plentiful enough; in most 


rivers the shallows between pools and 
below dams teem with minnows. <A 
large school may be seen at the head of 
almost any brook that is fed by a spring 
gushing out from under a hill or cliff. 











ON THE DEVIL’S RIVER 


fish and the gaspergon in the Llano; the 
yellow catfish and the buffalo in the 
Nueces; the white perch in the Conchos, 
the Lena, and the Frio; the goggle-eye in 
several lakes and streams; and the mud 
catfish, the sunfish, and the sucker in al- 
most all waters. The blue catfish is re- 
garded by not a few local sportsmen as 
the gamest fish in the Llano. 


These timid little creatures flee here for 
refuge from their arch enemy, the glut- 
tonous bass; besides, they seem to de- 
light in swift currents. They, of course, 
are caught with dip-nets; but the use of 
nets for taking edible fish is, as it should 
be everywhere, forbidden by law. 

In the country of which I write out- 
door life is an exquisite pleasure. This 
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delight is chiefly owing to three things: 

First, the scenery; not at all unsur- 
passed, or striking, perhaps, but often 
beautiful, often rugged and picturesque, 
and always interesting. Above there is 
always the blue bowl of the sky, like the 
arch of a world-wide cathedral, filled 
with sweetest light and purest air. Under 
your feet are divides, or watersheds, 
lifting you upon their broad backs 
toward the heavens, and inviting you to 
gaze on scenes distant and _ pleasing. 
Massive, round-shouldered mountains 
push their heads into the upper air and 
throw abroad their cooling shadows, and 
along some streams are high, perpen- 
dicular chalk bluffs, with their bold faces 
glistening in the sunlight. Sagebrush, 
with its plumy, pinkish-purple blooms, 
chaparral, mesquite, weesatche, cat’s- 
claw, mountain laurel—all contribute, in 
different places, howsoever, to the orna- 
mentation of this most amiable country. 
From a mountain top one may trace for 
miles the course of a stream by the wind- 
ing fringe of trees, in summer beauti- 
fully green, and very refreshing both to 
the eye and to the mind. 

In the second place, there is the price- 
less favor of sleeping in the cool, pure air, 
under the stars—a luxury greater than 
kings find in their beds of down, if beds 
of down they have. And, best of all, 
there is the genuine holiday feeling, a 
visitor always welcome in the breast of a 
tired man: a keen consciousness of free- 
dom from cares and responsibilities; the 
joy of release from conventionalities; a 
delightful sense of independence; and, at 
the same time, an appreciative recog- 
nition of nature and nature’s God. 
After spending a few weeks, or even a 
few days, in full sympathy with the bene- 
fits of such surroundings, one goes back to 
work witha healthier body, mind andsoul. 
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As the summer sun is here rather fierce 
at midday, pitch your tent in a grove, 
and, for convenience, near a spring, or a 
swift place in the river. It is safest to 
sleep above the high-water mark; for 
these rivers sometimes rise with amazing 
suddenness, even when the sky above you 
is perfectly clear, the water coming from 
cloud-bursts above the cafions far up- 
stream. The freshet sweeps down in 
waves, or “rolls,” three, five, or even 
eight feet high. It comes like lightning, 
and crashes like thunder. Tents, wag- 
ons, horses and men have been swept 
away like toys. 

What I have said above applies to the 
country north of the latitude of San 
Antonio. As we go southward from this 
city we find that the bass gradually dis- 
appears, but that the catfish and the 
buffalo-fish increase in both size and 
number. 

Westward from the mouth of the Colo- 
rado, on the Gulf of Mexico, there are so 
many bays and small inlets that the 
fishing is especially fine. The best points 
are Rockport and Corpus Christi. Among 
the various kinds of fish found here are 
mackerel, red fish, sheepshead, trout, 
white perch, and ponpano. The season 
lasts from the first of April till November. 
Probably the best month for general 
fishing is April. At any time of the year, 
however, white perch can be taken in 
large numbers; and last February three 
men, baiting with shrimps, caught in one 
day a hundred pounds of sheepshead, a 
fish much esteemed as food. 

When the angler gets tired of catching 
the smaller fish, he may go out to Mus- 
tang Island, a few miles from Rockport, 
and indulge in the exciting and some- 
times hazardous sport of fighting the 
tarpon, the widely celebrated Silver 
King of the Gulf waters. 
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Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 
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XXXI—TueE WinGEoN 
HE American widgeon, Anas amer- 
icana, or the baldpate, so named 
from its white crown, is the only repre- 
sentative of the subgenus Mareca in 
the United States; although a penelope 
the European widgeon occurs as a strag- 
gler; both on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, breeding in the Aleutian Islands. 
A. americana ranges from the Arctic 
ocean through the British possessions, 
south to Guatemala, Cuba and the West 
India Islands; breeding from the border 

of the United States northward. 

The first issue of the widgeons occurs 
long after the ice and snows have de- 
parted, soon passing northward. It is 
followed shortly by the second issue, 
which stays longer, traveling slowly up 
to the British possessions. The third ar- 
rives later, and for a time stays around 
sloughs, pond-holes and musquaids, lazily 
drifting off to—west from our border 
northward. In the fall the first issue 
comes down with the pintails, whose 
company, as well as that of the gray 
duck, they seem to prefer; in fact, very 
few flocks are found which do not contain 
one or the other of them, and not unus- 
ually all three will be encountered, both 
on the flight and upon the feeding 
grounds. At this period the widgeons 
are not in full plumage, being birds 
hatched from the last spring issue; but 
they take on their overcoats as they pro- 
ceed southward. The second issue fol- 
lows during the month of October and is 
more seattered, the flocks containing 
fewer pintails; but the absence is made 
up or supplied with gray ducks. The 
last issue, from the extreme North, 
comes down after cold weather drives 
them southward, passing rapidly down 
to the frost line. They are more of the 
coast than of the interior, preferring 
brackish water to feed and play in. 

The feeding grounds in the spring are 


bays, deep lakes, inlets of coasts and 
rivers, sloughs and pond-holes; but in the 
fall they seem to prefer shallower water, 
feeding from the bottom, upon seeds, 
bulbs and other water plants and alge. 
They follow the redheads and canvas- 
backs, as well as the bluebills, upon the 
celery beds. They float lazily on the 
surface, watching for the tender parts of 
all the submarine plants, shoots and 
roots which the other ducks mentioned 
are busily detaching from the bottom, 
thereby profiting as the blue-wing teal 
do from the industrious subaqueous 
work of the coots. 

Their playgrounds in the spring are in 
open ponds and lakes. Here they are 
conspicuous by their green heads and 
white wing-bars, as the sun flashes upon 
their heads wet from immersion. 

In the fall the widgeons are found in 
lily holes, down-rice beds, rushes, bays 
and pond-holes. They nest north of the 
international line to islands on the Arctie 
ocean. They make a rough nest in 
sloughs, edges of lakes or musquaids, 
often in company with mallards, pintails, 
spoonbills and gray ducks. Their clutch 
is from six to ten creamy colored eggs. 
They are extremely tame at that period. 
On a good nesting ground one can stand 
and count many nests of the various 
ducks mentioned; while the air is alive 
with wheeling ducks, uttering their 
plaintive cries. In some such places in 
the Northwest one must watch carefully 
where he steps, for often several nests 
can be reached with the hand without 
moving from one’s tracks. 

The food of the widgeon consists of 
bulbs of all aquatic plants, with shoots 
and tender rootlets, frogbit, duckweed 
of all kinds, water plantain, wild rice and 
celery, worms, tadpoles, small fish, with 
animalcule found in muddy places. 

These are wary ducks on the seacoasts 
and tidal rivers; but less so in the in- 
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terior. Flight shooting is the best 
manner for inland shooting, but decoys 
answer best on the coast. The proba- 
bility of a flock drifting down to decoys 
is always open to question ; for they have 
a faculty of either scenting danger, or 
their eyes are more vigilant and wary 
than those of other ducks. I would 
rather take my chances in a blind be- 
tween the drifting flock and the decoys, 
or even without any decoys than in any 
other way; still now and then they are as 
foolish as other ducks. Upon the inland 
flights over lakes and sloughs they 
appear to lay aside their timidity or 
cautiousness, whichever it may be, and 
fly over or past decoys readily, even de- 
coying and dropping into the water 
beside them. They are not hard to kill; 


but they quickly dive and swim under 


water when winged, and _ frequently 
escape in weedy places. 
Once I was shooting on Grass lake, in 


the Fox River region, one morning in the 
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period when the lakes seem barren. I 
had been looking every day for the 
advent of some of the Northern birds. 
The water was low and I had poled my 
boat down between the rush bed and the 
river, to the north of the far-famed lotus 
bed, which is so well known in that 
region; when I saw a flock of ducks ap- 
proaching which I soon determined to be 
mixed, judging from the many pecu- 
liarities of their flight. I hastily got 
into cover, and as they passed over I 
killed both gray ducks and baldpates 
from the same flock. Choosing a blind 
where some open water existed upon the 
same flight, for one flock usually follows 
the direction of the preceding one, I 
placed my decoys in open sight and 
awaited developments. After an interval 
another flock appeared, but passed too 
far to the west of me. The next flock | 
“whistled in,” using a plaintive eall, which 
will attract gray ducks as well as bald- 
pates. They decoyed readily, giving me 





fall, after the last of the wood ducks and a raking shot with both barrels. As the 
blue-wing teal had gone, about that morning advanced, more flocks came 
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down, all from the North, and all strang- 
ers, a fact easily recognized by any expe- 
rienced duck shooter. By eleven o’clock 
[ had a good bag, and, as the flight had 
almost ceased, I went home to dinner. 
A good many flocks came down after 
three P.M. until sundown, but all kept 
serenely on their southern journey, 
whether shot at or not. For nearly a 
week shooting was fair to good, when the 
flight died away, excepting a few which 
had become residents of the lake, prob- 
ably arriving after dark, then stopping to 


rest, and then finding good feeding 
grounds. 


When I was a boy there used to be good 
widgeon shooting on the fens, meres and 
estuaries upon the east and south coasts 
of England, but decoys were not then in 
use. We drifted down upon them on the 
seaboard, with a No. 4 gun, using this for 
the first shot upon the water and follow- 
ing up, shooting the winged and crippled 
ones over again upon the water, as was 
the usual way. But upon the marshes, 
fens and meres, or rivers, we had to 
hide while others drove the ducks up, 
and then catch a shot as they passed by. 

One fall I had good shooting upon a 
wide slough which ran out from a mus- 
quaid near the Red river in Minnesota. 
Two of us drove over to shoot at the last 
of the bluewings, but found upon our 
arrival they had left a day or two before, 
and very few ducks remained. However, 
we determined to look the ground over, 
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after we had driven ten miles to visit it; 
and we were rewarded for our pains, 
just as we had picked up our decoys and 
were returning, disgruntled, to our 
buggy, by seeing two or three flocks fol- 
lowing each other coming from the North. 
We rapidly returned, and got two or 
three shots before our decoys were again 
put out. We fixed up our blinds and had 
good shooting for several hours. The 
ducks did not all come at once, but 
every now and then a flock, or some- 
times two, would be seen following up 
the musquaid to the open water on the 
slough below. In nearly all the flocks 
baldpate were in evidence, but most of 
them were gray ducks or gadwalls— 
“quaugler,” as my companion termed 
them, being a local name. 

Widgeons are much tamer in the early 
fall than later, owing to their being 
young; but by the time they acquire 
their full plumage they are getting shy 
and often hard to decoy, owing to their 
being shot at so often. Like other ducks 
that are shot hard, decoys, instead of 
enticing them to drop in, seem to refresh 
their memory and recall the injuries and 
shock they have often received by too 
imprudently decoying to all the strangers 
they passed -on their southern flight. 

As a table duck they are excellent ; not 
so fishy as the gray duck, pintail, or 
spoonbill, and rank well with the best. 

Length, 21; wing, 10.75; tarsus, 1.50; 
extent, 30; mid-toe, 1.75. 
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Some 2,400 years ago, Kong-fu-tse, a Chinese 
philosopher, wrote: “‘The ancients who wished 
to illustrate illustrious virtue 
THE GREAT throughout the empire, first 
LEARNING ordered well their own states. 
Wishing to order well their own 
states, they first regulated their families. 
Wishing to regulate their families, they first 
cultivated their persons. Wishing to cultivate 
their persons, they first rectified their hearts. 
Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first sought 
to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be 
sincere in their thoughts, they first extended to 
the utmost their knowledge. Such extension 
of knowledge lay in the investigation of 
things.” 

All this, say 3,000 yearsago. Yet to-day, in 
America, boasted land of the highest civiliza- 
tion, striving to establish the virtue of the 
preservation of our game and fish supply, we, 
as a race, are governed by the phrase “It is un- 
lawful,” and by the fear of meeting the man 
behind the phrase. Although no less than 
3,000 years ago with those peoples who had the 
highest civilization it was a popular belief that, 
with complete knowledge came virtue, we are 
striving for virtue without knowledge: Enough 
that the man higher up knows; make it un- 
lawful, and to the calaboose with your Hooligan 
who knows no better than disobey the law! 

Hon. George Shiras, 3rd, has submitted to 
the national congress propositions for the 
federal protection of our migratory game birds 
and migratory fish: Why, if we have a govern- 
ment of the people for the people by the people, 
are not the virtues of Mr. Shiras’ proposals 
made into a circular in the government printing 
office and scattered throughout the length and 
the breadth of the land? 

We pay Mr. Shiras to draw up his game-law 
bills, pay the congress and Mr. Roosevelt to 
make them into laws, pay the game warden to 
arrest us if we disobey them. Might it not be 
well for Mr. Shiras and the congress and Mr. 
Roosevelt and the game warden to take us into 
their confidence in this matter of game and fish 
protection? 

The government employs a corps of experts, 


under Mr. Merriam of the Biological Survey of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and Mr. 
Bowers of the U. 8S. Commission of Fish and 
Fisheries. Uncle Sam'pays them. Their work 
is of much benefit, because it produces knowl- 
edge through the investigation of thngs. But 
our friend who lives in Meagher county, Mon- 
tana, has for his share of the knowledge thus 
obtained the prospect of a visit from the game 
warden if he don’t look out, that is all—because 
the men who work for him will not take the 
trouble to let him know what they are doing. 

FIELD AND STREAM is glad of its ever-growing 
patronage, glad that it has access to the 
bulletins of the Biological Survey of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and of the 
U. S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries, glad 
that Mr. Shiras is numbered among its sub- 
seribers and friends; for it is thus enabled to 
extend knowledge in this matter of game and 
fish protection, knowledge derived from the 
investigation of things, which, as Confucius 
(Kong-fu-tse) so long ago declared, constitutes 
the Great Learning. We believe the extension 
of knowledge in this matter will do more good 
than years of attempted legislation without the 
support of the voters. We plead the causé of 
our friend in Meagher county. 


In the last report of the Maine commissioners 
of inland fisheries and game is an express charge 
of $600 for carrying liver to the 
GREED OF _ fish hatcheries, while the total 
EXPRESS cost for the liver, bought at 
COMPANIES market rates, was but $1,375. 
In his last report to~con- 
gress, United States Commissioner of Fisheries 
George M. Bowers returns thanks to the rail- 
roads of the country for giving free transit for 
the special cars of the fish hatcheries over their 
lines. This is as it should be. Every can of 
fish fry that is taken to inland waters to be 
planted gives promise of additional travel by 
anglers. This is business, the sort that makes 
railway travel in America the best in the world. 
But Messrs. Thomas Platt et al., were cast in 
a stingy mold. The inference would be that 
the express companies would strive to increase 
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their already heavy business in Maine as car- 
riers for anglers and summer visitors by 
assisting the state in the propagation of fish fry 
for distribution in public waters. Not so. 
Instead here is liver sufficient to feed all the 
fish fry hatched in Maine hatcheries for a year 
costing $1,375 in the market, and then costing 
$600 to be carried to the places of consumption 
by the express corporations. 

“The five great express corporations have, in 
the past year, been the indirect cause of the 
quite considerable curtailment of the useful- 
ness of the rural mail carriers of the country, 
by the order of July 1, 1904, forbidding R. F. D. 
carriers to carry anything that was not strictly 
mail matter. We should have had the parcel 
post long ere this were it not for the express 
companies. But if the express companies are 
stronger than the United States government, 
they are not stronger than the American people. 
The farmers will have their parcel post, and 
that ere very long. Assuredly every sportsman 
will appreciate it ; for who hes not been “stung” 
through the greed of the express companies ? 


A great and good man, valued as a member 
of the sportsmen’s fraternity and loved through 
all America as a great actor, 
JOSEPH has slipped away to his long, 
JEFFERSON long rest. Joe, they called him, 
because he was big enough to 

bear a nickname. 

Joseph Jefferson had wondrous power to 
benefit and bless, and he used it with 2 generous 
hand. 

The late Roswell P. Flower, we believe it was, 
once wrote: ‘Post-mortem kindness does not 
cheer the burdened heart; flowers on the coffin 
vast no fragrance backward over the weary 
way.” But Joe Jefferson never wanted for 
good cheer; he had learnedin youth that humor 
is the best of medicine, next to outdoor life. In 
his life he knew the sympathy and kindness he 
so well deserved, and which, in turn, he ever 
radiated. His fame as a great man will live as 
long as his fame as a great actor. 


“The new game act of the legislature,” says 
the Evening Bee of Sacramento, Cal., “is a 
piece of class legislation in the in- 
TOO BAD, terests of sportsmen, as opposed 
INDEED _ tothe public. In no respect is it 
an improvement on the old law, 
which is in substance renewed, with a few addi- 
tions intended to still further diminish the 
rights of the people to shoot or eat game. 
“One of the worst provisions of the act is its 
prohibition of the use of boats for duck shooting. 
The sole purpose of this was to prevent gunners 
from shooting near the limits of game pre- 
serves in the tules. Its effect would be to de- 


prive hundreds of gunners, who have not the 
good fortune to be members of clubs owning 
game preserves, of the enjoyment of duck- 
shooting or the opportunity to bag ducks for 
market. It means more ducks for the gun 
clubs and a greater scarcity for the public.” 

We think the Bee is in error as to the “sole 
purpose” of the new game act, but we can see 
the logic of its argument that it is favorable to 
the members of clubs controlling gunning 
preserves as against the man who cannot 
afford that advantage. California might better 
forbid the sale of game and permit shooting 
ducks from boats under proper restrictions, 
such as barring the use of ‘‘sneak-boats.’”’ 
California is a long way back in matters per- 
taining to game and fish protection. 


“T guess we won't go fishing any more on 

Sunday,” said the boy to his companion, who 

shared his precarious 

IS SUNDAY hold on the keel of the 
FISHING WRONG ? capsized boat. 

It will be observed 
that the boy’s remark was based upon 
two premises: that fishing on Sunday is 
wrong; and that the capsizing of the boat came 
as a punishment. As to the first premise, disa- 
greement may be expected. There is a sort of 
fishing that can never be wrong. Your com- 
plete angler is his own parson. The free out-of- 
doors is his church, the birds are his choir, and 
nature is his Bible. No man shall gainsay this 
quiet man his Sunday fishing, even though 
there be some of us who do not approve of it. 


Mr. Francis Leupp, the new Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, has been to some pains in 
studying the Indian on his 
ASTOTHE _ reservation; his experience 
INDIAN with them dates back over 
twenty years. And for poor 

Lo he sees only a hopeless future. He says: 

“Many individuals will come out of the 
present process of readjustment in good condi- 
tion physically, financially and morally, but a 
far greater number, undoubtedly, will be unable 
to hold their own and will go to the wall. The 
Indian has a social economy of his own which 
does not merge into the American, and our 
people have come down to the hard basis 
of saying, ‘You must come into our body 
politic as individuals if you cannot come 
as arace. But come you must or perish.’ This 
seems cruel, yet what is left for the Indians but 
to yield?” ; 

It is well that, in this great change from the 
tribal to the individual system which is inevit- 
able, the Indian has a man so well equipped to 
guide him and protect his interests. Too long 
has he been the unknowing victim of corrupt 
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white traders and Indian agents, too long has 
the helpful hand of the Great White Father in 
Washington been stayed by the ignorance, 
prejudice and greed of employes of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, 


During the past year the Bad Lands of 
southwestern Wyoming yielded up some thirty 
fossil forms new to science. The 
THE BAD cliffs of the rugged north section 
LANDS of Arkansas disclosed fossil re- 
mains of an extinct peecary and a 
skeleton of the great saber-tooth tiger. In all, 
the Bad Lands explorers found last year the 
petrified bones of perhaps more than 2,000 
animals. Yet they still remain great bone- 
yards, offering, as the occasional cloudburst 
washes away the soil, good store of treasure in 
fossil forms for those who know their value. 
The Bad Lands, desolate, hideous, repellent 
though they may be, are worth visiting. A 
trip to them will repay any man capable of 
roughing it. They offer feasts for the eyes, for 
the imagination, for the soul. 


Mr. S. F. Fullerton, of the Minnesota fish 
and game commission, than whom there is no 
more active and level-headed 
PHEASANTS worker in America for the per- 
FOR petuation of the game and fish 
MINNESOTA supply, predicts that the prairie 
chicken cannot survive the 
encroachment of the tillers of thesoil. And to 
the end that Minnesota shall not be without its 
full quota of upland game birds, the ¢commis- 
sion, with Mr. Fullerton as executive agent, 
has imported seventy-five ring-necked pheas- 
ants and expects to liberate throughout the 
state a goodly number of young birds from this 
stock. The pheasants are to be protected for 
five years, and, should they prove able to with- 
stand the rigors of the winters, pheasant shoot- 
ing in Minnesota will some time be an estab- 
lished attraction. 


At last Oregon has a forest law. The state 
legislature has passed “An act providing for 
the protection of the for- 

AS TO ests and timber of the 
FOREST LAWS state of Oregon, and 
for protection from forest 

fires, and the destruction of timber by fire, and 
providing for the appointment of fire rangers 
and their duties,” etc. A close season is defined 
from June 1 to October 1, during which period 
it shall be unlawful to set fires in or near 
woods or in the vicinity of grain lands, without 
permit. Penalty is imposed for careless 
campers, hunters, woodsmen, lumbermen, etc., 
who use fires in wooded areas unless certain 
precautions are taken. Section 9 provides that 
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“Any person who shall detect anyone violating 
any of the provisions of this act, and shall fur- 
nish information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of such person, shall receive one- 
half of the fine paid by such person so con- 
victed. * * ¥” 

Incidentally the state of Washington is to 
have a state board of forest commissioners, a 
fire warden, a forester and an up-to-date 
forestry law; Indiana has adopted a new 
forestry law and will employ a forester; New 
Hampshire has a forest fire law; the Vermont 
legislature has passed two measures for the 
purpose of perpetuating the state forests and 
encouraging the practice of forestry; and New 
Jersey has a new law which creates a state 
board of forest and park commissioners. All 
this since New Years. We are awakening. 


Nirvana is not yet; but the weather forecast 
is favorable. We refer to the fight against the 
destruction of the American 
THE TIDE forests. As support to the 
HAS TURNED statement that the tide has 
turned, be it said that the 
Remington-Martin Paper Company, of Water- 
town, N. Y., has purchased 650,000 spruce 
seedlings from Germany to plant on its great 
tract in St. Lawrence county as a means to 
perpetuating the stock of pulp timber. The 
work of setting out the sprucelings will be 
supervised by the state forest commissioner. 
This is the first pulp wood company to engage 
in an undertaking of this kind. 
Tue Epiror. 


One of the last acts in the tragedy surround- 
ing that brave little band of American bison 
which existed in Lost Park, 

THE LOST Colorado, for many years after 
PARK BISON the plains herds had _ been 
swept away was enacted in 

the Leadville courts recently, when the sheriff 
won in a suit brought by the men who killed 
several of the: members of the herd a few years 
ago, to recover the heads and hides confiscated. 
As matters now stand, the men have lost 
possession of the skins, heads and bones, while 
the state has what is left of the little herd of 
which its people have so long been proud. 
The animals were killed for the gold the men 
were sure they could obtain from the sale of the 
trophies and the measurements of the animals. 
They lost all, but escaped the long-time im- 
prisonment they so richly deserved. Appar- 
ently it was an easy matter for them to kill the 
animals and make away with them at their 
leisure. The writer, who for a number of years 
resided in Colorado, remembers very well how 
often it was stated in the press and elsewhere 
that the Lost Park herd were being killed off 
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by hide hunters. Time after time these 
rumors were proved false by officers sent to 
investigate. Finally any report of this sort 
was listened to without interest, for it was not 
believed by some, and others had heard so 
many of a similar nature that they had begun 
to doubt whether any of the animals remained 
alive in the park. 


Reviewing the work of the legislatures of the 
various states, it is noticeable how widespread 
is the sentiment in favor 
of uniform game and fish 
laws. In the majority of 
cases they are advocated 
for two or three states which are separated 
by a large river, or which, for some similar 
reason, are closely allied respecting game or 
fish interests. The movement is spreading 
year by year; the old practice of quarreling 
across the borders of states is giving way to a 
friendlier feeling; more is heard of the pro- 
posals to give over the protection of fish and 
game to the federal government. What the 
outcome will be is not farto seek. It will never 
do to have uniform laws for all states, or even 
for any large number of them. But the 
fut are laws of the Northern states will be made 
with more deference to the conditions in the 
South, and vice versa, since in common inter- 
est in game and fish protection will be found 
the solution of any problems that have vexed 
our sportsmen and will continue to vex them 
until there are comprehensive changes for the 
better. 


FOR UNIFORM 
GAME LAWS 


Is it necessary that all the game and fish in 
this country be wiped out before all sportsmen 
will admit that certain 
restrictions must be im- 
posed and rigidly en- 
forced? Will they ever 
admit—all of them, for many have admitted— 
that they cannot eat their cake and have it, 
too? Does any man believe that the shooting 
of half-starved and weary water-fowl in the 
spring months will restore the enormous num- 
bers of these birds that in former years passed 
from South to North with the breaking up of 
the ice and the melting of the snow? Can the 
taking of fish at spawning time continue for- 
ever and still leave a few wild fish for the ang- 
ler? Is it absolutely necessary to shoot does, 
and if so, to kill them while they are in the 
gravid state, unfit for food. At such times is 
not the man depraved who will insist on chas- 
ing does with dogs, and killing them in the 
water? Are we so wedded to nets that we can 
admit that it is good to haul nets in waters 
abounding in game and coarse fish, under the 
belief that men who take fish in this manner 


FACING THE 
MAIN ISSUE 
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for market will put back the game fish and 
save only the coarse ones? So long as game 
may be sold at certain times will it not be an 
2asy matter to sell it at other times? 

We cannot look at these questions through 
the small end of our telescope. We cannot 
put them off for our children to solve. The 
only thing to do is to admit flatlv that we can- 
not be selfish, or prodigal, or wasteful, and have 
our game. Fish can be propagated and de- 
pleted waters restocked, in a way. But if the 
time ever comes when there are no wild ani- 
mals left in this country, any attempts to re- 
stock the woods from private preserves will be 
a painfully slow operation. We might as well 
attempt to restock the plains with bison from 
the miserable handful of these animals now 
left in captivity. And what man who has 
hunted the nimble antelope or the shy deer 
in its native haunts could take pleasure in 
shooting its half-tame descendants from the 
outside of a high wire fence, or chase them 
with dogs under the delusion that they were 
trying to escape him. Our legislators can fill 
the statute books with laws which are at best 
but substitutes for something better, which 
we will not be bound by, but so long as the 
main issue is dodged there is palpable evidence 
of lack of the performance of our plain duty 
to ourselves and to our children. We are 
proud to teach the boys how to shoot, to cast the 
fly, to manipulate the free reel, to take care of 
themselves in the woods. To what purpose? 
It would break our hearts if, in our old age, we 
should come to a realization that, instead of 
enjoying the sport we have enjoyed, they 
must content themselves with shooting at 
tomato cans, to cast the fly in tournaments 
only, or to camp in their back yards. 

We must look these questions squarely in the 
eye as they come before us, and deal with each 
one wisely and unselfishly. Our game and 
fish laws are observed by more people each 
year, and the movement, which is compara- 
tively new, as we count time, is popular. 
Still, other reforms are very badly needed. 
Many of them are drastic, as befits a condition 
of affairs requiring heroic treatment. 


It was long ago that the Elks society adopted 
as its membership badge two elk teeth. In 


those days wild elk were 
AS TO abundant in a number of 
ELK TEETH states. Perhaps the origi- 


nators of the custom of wear- 
ing elk teeth watch charms gave no thought to 
the future, for the teeth could then be obtained 
without difficulty by any member that made it 
his custom to hunt these animals in the autumn. 
For a time the teeth of such elk as had been 
killed for camp meat or for shipment home to 
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friends and relatives of the successful hunters, 
were the only ones taken, the teeth being dis- 
tributed among friends who were members of 
the society mentioned. It was only a com- 
paratively short time, however, until the de- 
mand for teeth resulted in a certain value be- 
ing placed on them. Then the killing for teeth 
alone, or for teeth and hides, commenced. 
The value of the teeth, rising steadily, has be- 
come more and more of a temptation to men 
possessed of few scruples but who can shoot 
straight and who know the mountain trails 
and the whereabouts of game wardens. Be- 
sides, it is far easier to get out of the country 
with a few elk teeth than with half as many 
green hides, and hides are fit for nothing at 
certain seasons. 

There is nothing about an elk’s tooth—as 
such—to cause one to wish to possess it. One 
can pick up an arrowhead now and then in the 
old elk country that will make a far hand- 
somer trophy, souvenir—call it what you will. 
Bits of voleanic glass, lava cinders, brightly 
tinted pebbles, and many other things may be 
picked up in the hills and taken to a jeweler 
for mounting with the assurance that they are 
prettier than these teeth. But the teeth repre- 
sent something, the other things do not. It 
is “the thing” to wear the former. It is good 
to see that many members, though by no means 
a majority, wear instead a small antlered elk’s 
head of gold. This makes a very handsome 
pin and one that has real worth. We would 
like to see more of them. While it is evident 
that the custom of wearing teeth was started 
without thought of its consequences, our good 
friends the Elks can in time stop the traffic in 
elk teeth by refusing to recognize them as 
tokens of their society. What is said of the 
practice of killing elk for their teeth in British 
Columbia, in another column, should not be 
lost sight of by any man who, in any manner, 
can aid in the prevention of this practice. 
What State Game Warden Dowling of Wyom- 
ing says on this subject, also referred to else- 
where, deserves attention. 

Perry D. FRAzER. 
UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
Huston, Texas countie, Missury. 
April twentie, 1, 05. 
DereE FELDE AN STREME: 

Some man wat thinks hees Smart ses I wus 
mistaaken wen I sed last munth you coodent 
maik pure Karbon for the market even if u wus 
a kemist. O wel, mebby He can. I knowed 
sum sucker wood bite on Thatt. I sed it 
apurpus. I writ the werd nitrygen fust, then I 
crost it Out an writ Karbon, sos to get in kor- 
respondunse with a reel Smart man. Now 
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will Mister Smartie proseed to tell how He is 
agoin to manufacktcher a fue tuns of Nitrygen. 
Yore unkel David and Tommas Edison has 
boath dun it, but not in ch qh kwantitys; him by 
electrisity an me by a sistum of my owen in 
witch I use fire in a glas tube. I wonder iff 
thatt man noes as mutch about sucksess as he 
dose abbowt kemmistry. Yore Unkel David 
douts if he hes a pracktickel workin noledge of 
eather, for the terkie sed 2 the hen wat never 
lade enny aigs she kakuled 2 mutch. 


Thare is sutch a thing as hoars sens alrite. 
It is wat maiks a Man pul upp his line wen the 
fish hes takken all the bate offen his hook. 


Inddustrie an Ekonnomy doth not flurish 
2gether in Missury. 


Iff you notise rite close a fiftie calibur man is 
never identyfyed with a twentytue kalibur 
biziness. It remanes for that to purty offen.be 
his matrymoniul misfortshun. 

P. S.—I haisten to add that the latter 
ackusashun is not soe in mi ¢aise. 


A nise katfish is a lot more satisfyin to 
Landd than a _ onwillin subskriber. The 
foarmer may Stik a litul horn in yore finger, 
wile the later may Bite it off ! 


Behinde the clouds is the Sun still ashinin, 
and behinde a gloomie cowntenanc thare is 
offen a brave hart. 


In men a birdsie mapul exterior is generuly 
the acompenyment of a interior of punk. 


Doant enkurage the rockin-chare Habbit, it 
fasilitaits failure. 


Wen a prowd father of a famly of hansum 
dauters esttablishes a ch kwarantine aggenst 
the young men of thare acquantense it is like a 
hog-proof fense. Onlie the werst ofenders get 
thrue. 


Books are alrite, Butt branes are better. 


Doant look for glanders Ammong_ yore 
frends horses witch he tise in yore stabul of a 
sundday affternoone. If his horse dies u can 
aford to loose 1 out ov sympathie. Friendship 
doant never stop at a horse more or less. 


Remmember yore bank accownt to keep Itt 
helthy. 


A fine large shaplie elum tree is a better 
sinepost pointin to God than the highest 
church steepul. 

P. S.—An u ean get moar religun a sittin by 
yoreself under the foarmer than you can in a 
crowd of yore betters under the latter. 

So no moar at presunt. 

UNKEL Davin. 
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BUCKING THE WEATHER MAN ON 
LAKE SUPERIOR 

A glorious summer morning greeted me, as 
I stepped from the sleeper at Mackinaw City, 
in northern Michigan. Time was allowed for 
one of those toothsome broiled whitefish, for 
breakfast, before we boarded the big car-ferry 
for St. Ignace, across the Straits. My next 
stop was to be Sault St. Marie. There was 
some delay, waiting for the coming of the 
steamer from Mackinac Island, which historic 
spot I could see low-lying in the distance. 
Finally we were off, up through the Mackinac 
Straits, dotted with rocky islands; then 
through the windings of the picturesque St. 
Mary’s river. 

My first thoughts, after being well ashore at 
the “Soo,” were of supplies. Crossing the 
ferry, I purchased these, not forgetting ‘“dope”’ 
and mosquito-bar, on the Canadian side, thus 
avoiding Customs House red-tape, and ar- 
ranged to have them put on board the steamer 
for Bachewauaung Post, that afternoon. 

The exchange of the luxuries of civilization 
for the necessaries suited to the wilderness of 
Lake Superior, did not take me long. Useless 
baggage was left at my hotel, to await my re- 
turn, and as it was about the sailing hour, I 
sought the deck of the steamer Telegram, so 
well-known to North Shore visitors. Bluff 
Capt. Ganley gave me a friendly hand, and 
made me acquainted with my fellow passengers, 
also ‘‘a-fishing bent,” bound for The Agawa, 
The Lizards, or old Michipicotin. 

With much tooting of whistles we swung out 
into the river, and passed up through the great 
locks erected by the Canadian Government, 
on that side of the “Soo.” As we steamed 
along, I noticed the power canal and extensive 
plants of The Consolidated Lake Superior Co. ; 
built to utilize the thousands of horsepower 
running in splendid waste, until partially har- 
nessed through the foresight of young Clerque, 
“the dreamer,” who had planned them all. 

In the midnight hours, I debarked with a 
lot of empty fish carses, at The Booth Co’s 
Bachewauaung dock, after a ‘Here’s to you,” 


We are ever in a receptive mood toward short articles or 
stories of practical character for this department, the first 
intent of which is to convey information to sportsmen. 
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with mutual wishes for good luck, as the Tele- 
gram cast off. It happened that the agent 
was at the dock, and my letter to him brought 
me a cordial welcome. His was, as I recall, 
the only white family at the Post. At that 
late hour no bed could be had, so he made me 
comfortable, for the balance of the night, with 
blankets on the counter in the Company’s 
store. Later I received other courtesies, none 
more appreciated than his selection of my 
Indian guide, old Charley, a sturdy Chippewa. 
In my case a good guide was doubly desirable, 
for he would be my only company. At the 
last moment the friend with whom I had for 
months been planning this trip had found it 
impossible to come. 

One of the Company’s staunch little Macki- 
naw boats was placed at my disposal, and, 
after its inspection by old Charley, my outfit 
was stowed aboard. Owing to unfavorable 
winds we postponed sailing, and idled about 
the Post, interested in the coming and going 
of the fishing boats with their Indian crews, 
and in the work of caring for the loads of fine 
lake trout and whitefish which they brought. 

We were up betimes, and to a favoring 
breeze hoisted sail for our cruise along the 
famous fishing grounds. The wind was barely 
strong enough to make pleasant sailing, so we 
passed an uneventful day, turn about at the 
tiller. In the late afternoon the anchor was 
dropped at the head of a bay which curves in 
below Pancake mountain, previously agreed 
upon for our first camp. Our tent was soon 
pitched among the balsams, at the edge of the 
broad, sandy beach, facing a convenient pile 
of driftwood logs tossed up by the winter 
storms. While I was ferrying my personal 
belongings and part of the stores from the 
Mackinaw to shore, Charley carpeted the tent 
with fragrant balsam branches and made the 
beds. 

Perhaps it was the enchantment of the change 
of scene; but this I know, the gorgeous sunset, 
followed by the wondrous panorama of the 
starry heavens, never impressed me with their 
splendor as they did that night, lying in our 
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little camp on that lonely shore. Then when 
my guide told me the Indian legend of the 
Shining Stars: ‘the departed Spirits in the 
Hunting-grounds,” I knew ’twas true, the old 
saying, “where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise.” 

I was still sleeping when old Charley called 
that the coals and pan were ready. Having 
agreed to supply the camp with fish, I soon had 
a light rod rigged for my first bout with the 
speckled beauties. There had been two rea- 
sons for the location of this camp: the many 
boulders, showing their heads above the waters 
of the bay, and the Pancake river, dashing 
over its rocky bed, just behind our tent. 
Either would yield generously of splendid 
trout, Charley had said, and I happily proved 
him right. From a dozen casts near the 
mouth of the stream I brought to net nearly 
as many handsome speckled trout, some up to 
a pound in weight. 

Ah, that first breakfast! As I write, in fancy 
I see my guide, cross-legged, by the glowing 
coals, tending one sizzling pan, while I enjoy 
the nicely browned contents of another. 
Kindly old Charley! a good companion and a 
good camp-cook as well. 

Truly to fish is not all of going fishing. All 
we wanted were trout enough for daily needs, 
so we passed the time in snugging up the camp 
or strolling about the neighboring shores. I 
had decided to prolong our stay here, for surely 
the fishing and our camp-site were inviting. 
In front the blue waters of Superior stretched 
away to the horizon. At either hand grew 
the virgin forests, with here and there a tower- 
ing pine or hemlock. Close to the beach was a 
fringe of evergreens—cedar and spruce and 
balsam. To the north rose the slopes and 
summit of old Pancake, its base washed by 
the white-rimmed surf. Scarcely a bird note, 
even, broke the impressive stillness. Here 
one was indeed close to nature. 

In the restful shade I drew from old Charley 
many interesting tales of his pursuit of deer, 
and caribou, and of the lordly moose. There 
was their home, at the foot of the range of hills 
I could see, a few miles back from the camp, 
and there Charley passed the lonely winter 
months in quest of furs. And again I gathered 
a story of old Charley’s telling—that of a 
celibate life of three-score years, lived in this 
great Superior wilderness, with but crude im- 
pressions of the busy world out just beyond; 
its future hope the teachings of the Catholic 
faith, occasionally brought by the missionary 
priest. Thus I learned that not all of love and 
joy, disappointment and sorrow, falls to the 
lot of him who dwells within the busy haunts 
of men. 

We had a storm by night, and I awoke to its 





presence as, suddenly, a gust of wind in extra 
fury raised the tent about our heads. By our 
united efforts we kept canvas and blankets 
from sailing into the lake, and, dragging them 
under a spreading balsam, crawled in our- 
selves, drenched and miserable, to await the 
dawn. In the lightning’s flash we saw our boat, 
over which the spray was dashing; but her two 
anchors, wisely placed by the Indian, luckily 
held, and she rode out the storm, which passed 
with the coming of daylight. 

As we surveyed the wrecked and soaked 
camp, I thought it a most unpleasant awak- 
ening from the pleasant dreams of my long 
anticipated summer outing. The outfit and 
supplies seemed almost beyond drying. The 
outlook for continuing the cruise was anything 
but bright. The weather signs were still 
threatening. Not even could a fish be caught 
for several days, as the waters of the bay had 
been stirred to their very depths, and the little 
river was a raging, muddy torrent. The up- 
lake’ conditions were no better, for the storm 
had been far reachior. To return to Bache- 
wauaung and refit seemed the wisest course, 
so after a “pick-up” breakfast, we bailed out 
the Mackinaw and, gathering ow board the 
salvage, sadly broke camp. 

Under double-reef we headed down the lake, 
hoping that night would find us safely at the 
Post. Sailing along, I felt that we had had 
all that was coming to us, as the saying is; 
but we were yet to have plenty of excitement. 
The wind was fitful, and the great rollers fol- 
lowing our course threatened to come aboard 
and swamp us; for we were towing our little 
dingey. This we could not carry and did 
not dare abandon, as there were few places 
along this shore where we could beach the 
Mackinaw, in case of need. I had full confi- 
dence, however, in old Charley at the tiller, 
and we bowled along. Suddenly, a receding 
roller dropped us upon a hidden rock, where 
should have been deep water, racking our little 
craft from stem to stern and almost unstepping 
the mast. She rode up on the following wave, 
however, still sound and tight. Twice the 
dingey broke away; but, after skillfully 
maneuvering, Charley each time picked it up 
again. At last we rounded the lighthouse on 
Corbay Point, with the Post in sight. To 
save a double tack, we again narrowly escaped, 
as we slid across some heavy nets stretched in 
our course. Over the first we rode in safety. 
I had just raised the center-board and avoided 
the other, when the wave dropped us upon the 
float-rope, so that it caught between stern- 
post and rudder. Almost capsized, the quickly 
following roller lifted us free; but it was close. 
As I made fast a line at the Company’s dock, 
old Charley stoically grunted. Perhaps I had 
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best forget how I expressed my feelings. We 
were told that we had passed through one of 
the worst storms known to the lake in recent 
seasons. 

The “drying out” process soon was under 
way, and I was considering re-fitting for a 
second start; but the weather offered no en- 
couraging signs, so I thought best to give it up. 

When the Telegram, down-bound, stopped 
at the Post to take on the “‘catch,” I said fare- 
well to the agent and old Charley, joining my 
own with their kind wishes, for my return, 
with better luck, next season. Ww. a. os 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NEW BRUNSWICK GAME LAWS 

The game law of the province came in for 
quite an overhauling at the recent session of the 
Legislature, and some rather important changes 
were made. The non-resident license fee for 
hunting big game was increased from thirty to 
fifty dollars. This proposal was brought for- 
ward by Premier Tweedie, who represents one 
of the best game districts of the province, and 
while there was some opposition to it, especially 
on the part of the guides, who wanted a year’s 
notice given, it passed by almost a unanimous 
vote. The premier argued that the number of 
visiting sportsmen was already large, and if the 
change caused a few to drop out it would be all 
the better for the game. A proposal to increase 
the resident license fee from two to five dollars 
did not meet with much favor among the legis- 
lators. 

Up to the present time non-residents have 
been permitted to hunt deer in New Brunswick 
without going through the formality of taking 
out a license, but they will no longer enjoy that 
privilege, as the Legislature has included deer 
in the big game license. The change was made 
as the outcome of representations made from 
people living in the counties bordering on the 
state of Maine. It was pointed out that 
sportsmen hunt’ng in Maine and taking out a 
license in that state, could, if they saw fit, 
wander over the border into New Brunswick and 
shoot two deer each free of charge, and the game 
officials were powerless to stop them. Under 
the change enacted, should a sportsman want 
to shoot more deer than the Maine law allows 
him he will be quite welcome to come to New 
Brunswick—providing he is willing to contrib- 
ute fifty dollars to the revenue. In times past 
residents of the province have also enjoyed 
the right to hunt deer without taking out a 
license, but in future they will have to pay two 
dollars. The shooting of calf moose under two 
years of age and also of cow caribou has been 
prohibited. 

Another amendment prohibits the carrying 
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of firearms into the woods during the close 
season, except on the permit of a game warden, 
and provides that all guides must register in the 
office of the Surveyor General. It has also been 
enacted that no non-resident of the province 
shall hunt in the woods of New Brunswick 
without being accompanied by a resident 
guide, and no guide can be employed by more 
than five persons. No guide will be allowed to 
shoot big game while acting as guide to a hunt- 
ing party. In future tags are to be issued with 
non-resident licenses, and must be attached to 
all game heads being shipped out of the prov- 
ince. 

The bill to amend the game act was not 
taken up by the Legislature until the dying 
hours of the session, and it therefore did not 
receive that careful consideration to which its 
importance entitled it. However, it is now 
the law of the land, and sportsmen, resident as 
well as non-resident, must govern themselves 
accordingly. The experience of recent years 
has proved that the man who hunts moose in 
New Brunswick has a pretty sure thing of it, 
and few sportsmen will say that the experience 
of knocking over one of these antlered mon- 
archs is not worth half a hundred dollars. 

Cain’s river, which is a tributary of the 
Southwest Miramichi, is regarded as one of the 
very best angling and canoeing streams in 
New Brunswick. It has its source in the 
County of York on the eastern side of the 
Nashwaak and flows through a splendid wood- 
land country for a distance of sixty miles, 
emptying into the Miramichi at Upper Black- 
ville. During June it is navigable for canoes 
the entire distance, and can be reached by 
team from either Taymouth, Boiestown or 
Doaktown, on the line of the Fredericton 
branch of the Intercolonial railway. 

Cain’s river is a famous resort for sea trout 
and the fishing is good for a distance of fifty 
miles. Trout ranging as high as five pounds 
in weight have been frequently caught in these 
waters. They take the fly readily during the 
months of June and Ju'y and may be caught 
either from the canoe or by wading the stream. 
The fishing rights on this river are under lease 
to Messrs. W. Harry Allen of Penniac and 
Arthur Pringle of Stanley, both members of the 
New Brunswick Guides’ Association. 

Parties going by the Taymouth route may 
leave Fredericton by train in the morning and 
have their tents pitched at the head of the 
stream by three o’clock the same afternoon. 
The run from Taymouth to Blackville can be 
made easily in three days, but one week would 
not be too long a time to spend over it. There 
are plenty of desirable camping sites, and the 
angler or canoeist will not want for fun and 
excitement during the trip. 
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The distance from Taymouth to the stream 
is about forty miles from Boiestown the dis- 
tance is about ten miles and from Doaktown 
about thesame. The portage roads are good at 
all three places. The cost of team hire for a 
fishing trip will range from $3 to $6. 

The river traverses a magnificent game 
region, and the amateur photographer will not 
lack for opportunities to make use of his cam- 
era. This trip is specially recommended to 
parties which number from five to ten persons, 
who wish to spend a delightful vacation away 
from the haunts of men, where camping out, 
canoeing and angling may be indulged in to 
the heart’s content. Two guides (one of which 
can also act as cook) will be ample for the trip, 
and their charges for services, canoes, etc., 
will not exceed $3 per day. B. PA. 


SPORT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

The Department of Marine and Fisheries of 
Newfoundland has had advices from two dif- 
ferent parts of the island recently about 
caribou. One, some weeks ago, from Game 
Warden Kelland at Burgeo on the extreme 
south of the island, to the effect that caribou 
were seen near that place in hundreds of thou- 
sands. This may be slightly exaggerated, 
but it is in the main correct, and is the official 
report given out by the Department. It was in 
this neighborhood last year that over three 
thousand caribou were slaughtered in a few 
days. There was such an outcry about this out- 
rage that the legislature, then in session, intro= 
duced measures which will make the recur- 
rence of such wholesale killing impossible in 
the future. It was a custom on the South 
Coast for parties to go in the country a short 
distance only from the salt water, and kill the 
caribou in hundreds. Severe weather drives the 
herds to the extreme south of the island, and 
then the woods and barrens assume the appear- 
ance of a huge stock yard. After the above- 
mentioned slaughter the meat was sent to St. 
John’s and sold for a few cents per pound. The 
local residents preserved more of it in cans and 
lived on it for months, it, in many cases, being 
the only fresh meat available. But naturally 
large quantities of meat were wasted and left 
to rot where it fell. All this is stopped now. A 
resident may kill a caribou for meat, but can 
no longer indulge in indiscriminate slaughter. 

A late dispatch from White Bay, which is 
near the extreme north of the island, reports 
that herds of caribou were seen there in such 
vast numbers that they overran the whole 
country from there to the railway track. 
This would seem to bear out the contention 
of some old hunters that the caribou are multi- 
plying rapidly. They say that we never see 


the main herd of caribou that is composed of 
hundreds of thousands. It must be remem- 
bered that the island comprises 42,000 square 
miles, and only on a fringe of it does anyone 
live, except in a few guide, lumber and railway 
villages. There is a single-track railway run- 
ning along the great northern bays, and thence 
across the island. There are numerous sec- 
tions as yet untrodden by man. The country 
is well wooded and watered, and interspersed 
with barrens and marshes and makes an ideal 
deer park. With proper protection we have 
caribou enough for the next century, and 
Newfoundland will certainly be the future 
sporting ground of America. As it is now the 
veriest amateur has no difficulty in procuring 
a good head as a trophy of the chase, and the 
veteran sportsman who prefers to stalk his 
game, can get sport enough to satisfy the most 
ardent hunter. American sportsmen visit the 
island in increasing numbers each year, and 
all express themselves delighted with the 
sport, the climate and the scenery. 

As I often get queries from American sports- 
men as to the easiest manner of getting to 
the island; rates, licenses, ete., I wish to 
recommend a very interesting booklet just 
issued by Mr. H. A. Morine, of St. John’s. It 
contains all the information that can possi- 
bly be needed by any prospective _ visitor. 
tailway and hotel rates, guides, game laws, 
licenses, salmon rivers, deer grounds, best 
seasons, besides lots of other particulars, all 
are treated in a thoroughly interesting and 
intelligent manner. It is certainly a perfect 
cyclopedia of sporting information, and would 
interest any sportsman, whether he proposed 
visiting the island or not. Mr. Morine de- 
serves the greatest credit for the production of 
this interesting booklet which makes the 
information hitherto so difficult to procure 
so readily accessible. Any sportsman who 
needs information can get a copy by writing 
to the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
or to Mr. H. A. Morine, St. John’s, or Mr. 
Willie D. Reid, Vice-President of the Reid 
Newfoundland Co. 

This is the easiest way I can answer the 
many queries, that come each season, about 
this time, as to sport in Newfoundland. I can 
guarantee this little book as being absolutely 
reliable, so I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to readers of FreLD AND STREAM 
who may contemplate visiting the island in 
quest of caribou, salmon, grilse, sea trout, 
brook trout, or merely for health, recreation 
or rest. W. I. Carroll. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Note:—Mr. Carroll is in no manner connected with 
any railway, steamboat line or hotel, and his motive in 


making the above recommendations has been solely to 
benefit sportsmen who may be interested.—-THE Epiror. 
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THE CHICAGO CASTING TOURNAMENT 

The Chicago Fly-Casting Club will hold an 
international fly- and bait-casting tournament 
on the North Lagoon in Garfield Park, Chicago, 
Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19, next. 
Fly and bait casters throughout the world are 
arnestly invited to attend this tournament 
and compete, as it is intended to make it of as 
wide a scope as possible, covering all such 
forms of casting as may be deemed advisable 
and found feasible. Contestants from other 
parts of the world will find every effort made to 
arrange contests in conformity with those 
forms of casting with which they are familiar. 

Among the events scheduled will be Long 
Distance Fly, Delicacy Fly, and Distance and 
Accuracy Fly, together with Long Distance 
Bait (4 oz. weight), Distance and Accuracy 
Bait (4 0z. weight), and Delicacy and Accuracy 
Bait (4 oz. weight). Team contests and other 
interesting features are contemplated. 

Diamond trophies will be provided for all 
leading events and a large number of attractive, 
valuable and appropriate prizes will be awarded. 

Naturally, the rules of the Chicago Fly-Cast- 
ing Club will prevail, but exceptions will be 
made, where deemed advisable, in behalf of 
visiting anglers—the desire being to make this 
tournament as nearly representative as possible 
of expert angling at large, and suggestions from 
anglers contemplating attendance at the tour- 
nament are earnestly requested and will 
receive careful consideration if received in time. 

The tournament is open to either represen- 
tatives of clubs or unattached individuals. A 
nominal entrance fee will be charged in each 
event. Handsome souvenir, illustrated, his- 
torical programs will be provided and no ex- 
pense will be spared to make this the most 
successful tournament in angling annals. 

Special arrangements will be made for the 
comfort and enjoyment of ladies and social 
features of an enjoyable nature will contribute 
to the pleasure of guests. 

All anglers contemplating entering the tour- 
nament and all clubs proposing to send repre- 
sentatives, are urged to communicate at the 
earliest moment with the secretary, Mr. B. J. 
Kellenberger, 52 St. Clair street, Chicago, who 
will also furnish anyone with further informa- 
tion, programs, etc. 

We have also received the following letter 
from Messrs. C. F. Brown and E. R. Letterman, 
of the committee of arrangements: 

“The Chicago Fly-Casting Club will hold 
during the coming season an international fly- 
and bait-casting tournament. This club, the 
first and original organization of this nature, has 
held such contests under its auspices at inter- 
vals of three to five years, since the World’s 
Fair in 1893. To say that such meets have been 


successful would be putting the matter too 
mildly. The last contest of this kind took place 
in August, 1900, and attracted anglers from as 
far west as San Francisco. In a local open con- 
test held during the season of 1904, there were 
nearly forty entries in one event. 

“The Chicago Fly-Casting Club assumes the 
expense and responsibilities of providing the 
grounds and conveniences, programs and a 
suitable diamond medal for each event. The 
members of the club therefore feel privileged to 
call upon those fiancially interested in advanc- 
ing out-of-doors sports to contribute such arti- 
cles as prizes as may seem warranted by condi- 
tions. 

“A handsome souvenir program is being 
arranged for, giving an interesting history of 
similar contests in the past, and all advertising 
space therein will be at the disposal of the con- 
tributors, without extra cost, amount of space 
allowed being in proportion to the value of the 
prize tendered. The Chicago Fly-Casting Club 
hopes for a prompt and generous response. 
There wiil be quite a number of events, and 
consequently a large number of prizes will be 
needed.” 


FOR UNIFORM TOURNAMENT RULES. 

Not because we believe the American 
method better, but merely for the sake of uni- 
formity in all English-speaking countries 
where fly and bait-casting tournaments are 
held, we would urge our English friends to 
drop the use of yards in measuring casts at 
tournaments, and adopt the simpler method 
always employed here—to give the measure- 
urements of all casts in feet and inches. This 
is eminently satisfactory wherever used. The 
confusion incident to the expression of the 
length of a given cast in yards, feet and inches, 
has been mentioned in public prints hereto- 
fore, but it will bear repetition, for the reason 
that American fly and bait-casters take more 
interest in the English tournaments than our 
English friends may suppose. We give a cast 
in feet and inches, and the moment the eye 
rests on the figures one understands the matter, 
whereas the giving of a cast in yards, feet and 
inches requires a mental calculation for com- 
parison with American records, and is there- 
fore confusing. Devotees to all sports are 
fond of comparing performances as they are 
recorded in public prints, and while the results 
of one tournament may be given in feet and 
inches, the others are more complicated, and 
therefore not so interesting to the busy man. 
This matter has been brought to our attention 
by a number of prominent American anglers 
who are fond of casting at the tournaments, 
and they have urged us to place it before the 
English anglers who hold tournaments now 
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and then. We believe it is important enough 
to dwell on at some length, but think it wise 
to refer the whole matter to Mr. R. B. Marston, 
editor of The Fishing Gazette, of London. Mr. 
Marston has hosts of friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and his opinion, when expressed 
in his splendid paper, is respected. We hope 
he will give space to the matter and urge the 
adoption of uniform rules for all future tourna- 
ments held in England. When casts are given 
in feet and inches, and the conditions are also 
mentioned, it is an easy matter for an angler 
anywhere to compare the results with others, 
giving due allowance for the difference in lengths 
and weights of rods, ete. One of our friends— 
and he is one of the most experienced men in 
such matters—in mentioning this matter, said 
that rules should be made uniform, not because 
it is our way to express casts in feet and inches, 
but because more tournaments and club events 
are held in the United States than anywhere 
else. His point is well taken Another gen- 
tleman, who has taken part in English tourna- 
ments, gave it as his opinion that the reason for 
giving casts in yards, ete.,was that it is cus- 
tomary for Englishmen to use the term yards, 
in many more ways than on this side. Even 
so, they will, we hope, concede that the weight 
of the argument lies with our anglers. 

Our own tournament methods could be sim- 
plified, to the advantage of all concerned. For 
example, at the tournaments held in New 
York some combination contests are held in 
which several casts are made for distance and 
as many more for accuracy at buoys or targets 
placed thirty to eighty feet distant from 
the casting platform. A perfect cast is one 
in which the fly or frog falls within a foot of the 
center; two feet away is scored 2, and so on. 
The percentage score is arrived at by a calcula- 
tion which is totally meaningless to the lay- 
man. Then the percentage of a given number 
of distance casts is given, and the two per- 
centages added together. It would be far more 
simple, and less labor for the judges, to einploy 
a simple target, the center counting 10, the 
next circle 9, and so on down to 5 or 1; or the 
center counting 5, and so on down to 1, with 
outside casts counting nothing. In either 
event the caster himself, and all onlookers, 
could keep score mentally as the inning pro- 
ceeds, and the resulting percentage would 
mear something. The distance percentage 
and the accuracy percentage could be added, 
if desired. 

In fly-casting our tournaments are much 
alike, but there is need of uniform rules relating 
to bait-casting. All weights used should be 
alike, and this involves the adoption of some- 
thing that can and will be made standard. To 
us it seems that the soft rubber frog weighing 
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exactly one-half ounce is better than anything 
else for tournament use. It more nearly ap- 
proaches the real frog in form and density 
than does a rubber frog whittled or cast from 
solid rubber, and while it cannot be cast as 
far as the latter, it seems fairer in every way. 
The legs should not be tied together. In some 
tournaments wooden weights are employed, 
the weight being one-half ounce; but it is much 
sasier to cast a dense weight which meets with 
little resistance in its flight compared with 
that of a frog, and if it is fair for one person to 
use a bit of weighted wood, it should be equally 
fair for another one to employ a sinker of equal 
weight, although he would have a decided 
advantage in the smaller size of the lead. 
Standard tournament “baits” are needed. 
Mr. R. C. Leonard holds the New York record 
for a cast measuring 143 feet 7 inches, with 
rubber frog, but longer casts were made at the 
Chicago tournament last season, with weights 
all weighing one-half ounce. In the old days 
when casting from the side instead of overhead 
was in vogue, sinkers were employed and some 
very long casts made with them. Thus we 
have all sorts of records, and no man dare say 
he has made the longest cast in public. 

To revert to English casting again for a 
moment: Over there it is also the practice to 
give the total of the two longest casts made 
during his allotted time by each contestant; 
or the total of his best three casts. This 
seems utterly meaningless, and reminds us 
more than anything else of the Swede who was 
advised by his. companion to jump from the 
pier to the departing steamship—because he 
could “make it in two jumps.” The average 
of three, or better, five casts, represents what 
can be expected of a contestant. Where two 
or three totals are added, the man who is 
fortunate enough to make one very long cast, 
followed by say two ordinary ones, may defeat 
another gentleman whose average is very good, 
but who made no long single cast with which 
to boost his total. 


NEW BRITISH COLUMBIA WHITE BEAR. 


In the current annual report of the New 
York Zoological Society, its director, William 
T. Hornaday, gives all that is at present known 
of the inland white bear. Mr. Hornaday has 
written us, saying that while so far no living 
specimens of this bear have come into captivity, 
and a type skin has not been mounted, never- 
theless efforts are being made toward securing 
one or two live specimens within a reasonable 
time. Mr. Hornaday’s description of the inland 
white bear follows: 


During the past twenty years, naturalists have been 
surprised by the discovery in northwestern America of 
new species of mammals so large and so conspicuous 
that it seemed strange they had so long remained un- 
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known. The finding of the white mountain sheep, 
glacier bear, and several new forms of caribou and 
mountain sheep, have strongly emphasized the fact 
that the great Northwest contains many regions as yet 
wholly unexplored by naturalists and scientific sports- 
men. Indeed, it — truthfully be said that in north- 
ern British Columbia, Alaska and Yukon Territory, 

zoological explorations have only fairly begun. There 
are vast regions, containing we know not what new 
animal life, which have been practically untoue hed by 
the zoologist. Excepting the territory drained by the 
Stickine river and a few of its smaller tributaries, 
northern British Columbia is, to scientific collectors 
and students, a land almost unknown, and therefore it 
is an inviting field for exploration. 

n November, 1900, while making an examination of 
the “skins of North American bears that were to be 
found in Victoria, British Columbia, the writer found a 
very strange specimen in the possession of Mr. J. Bos- 
kowitz, a dealer in raw furs. ‘The skin was of a creamy 
white color, and very small, Mr. Boskowitz reported 
that it had come to him from the Nass River country, 
and that he had previously received four or five similar 
skins from the same locality. 

Although this skin was of small size, and had been 
worn by an animal no larger than a grizzly cub one year 
old, its well-worn teeth indicated a fully adult animal. 
Believing that the specimen might really represent a 
new ursine form, it was purchased, and held for corrob- 
orative evidence. In view of the multiplicity of new 
species and sub-species of North American bears that 
have been brought out during the past ten years, it is 
not desirable to add to the grand total without the best 
of reasons for doing so. 

Four years have elapsed without the appearance of a 
zoological collector in the region drained by the Nass 
and Skeena rivers, and further evidence regarding the 
white bear of British Columbia was slow incoming. At 
last, however, the efforts of Mr. Francis Kermode, 
curator of the Provincial Museum at Victoria, have 
been crowned with success, in the form of three skins 
in a good state of preservation. They represent two 
localities about 40 miles apart. The four specimens 
now in hand are supplemented by the statements of 
reliable persons ptt se other white bear skins which 
have been handled or seen by them, and were known to 
have come from the same region. 

Following the route that a polar bear would naturally 
be obliged to travel from its most southern haunt in 
Bering sea to the Nass river, the distance is about 2,300 
miles. But the teeth of these specimens show un- 
mistakably that they are not polar bears. 

There is not the slightest probability that albinism 
is rampant among any of the known species of bears of 
North America; and it is safe to assume that these 
specimens do not owe their color to a continuous series 
of freaks of nature. There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that a hitherto unknown species of white bear, 
of very small size, inhabits the west-central portion of 
British Columbia, and that it is represented by the 
four specimens now in hand. In recognition of his 
successful efforts in securing three of these specimens, 
the new species is named in honor of Mr. Francis 
Kermode. 


Ursus Kermodei, sp. nov. Inland White Bear. 


Type (No. 1). a flat skin, owned by the Provincial 
Museum, Victoria, of an adult female; teeth and claws 
present but without cranium. Locality, Gribble 
Island, western British Columbia, Lat. 53° 25’, Long 
129° W 
Other Specimens.—No. 2, a flat tanned skin of a very 
old specimen, purcheed” in Victoria, and _localit 
given as ‘‘the Nass River. Nos. 3 and 4 are the filled- 
out skins of two cubs, about the size of black bear cubs 
six months old. They were obtained on the Kitimat 
Arm of Douglas Channel, about 75 miles inland from 
the western shore of Banks Island British Columbia, 
and belong to the Provincial Museum, Victoria. 





size, much below the dimensions and weight of the 
average black bear (U: rsus americanus). n general 
appearance its skin is like that of a long-furred and 
particularly handsome polar bear. Its color is clear, 
creamy white, with no trace of brown, black, or any 
other —_ color. In the type specimen, on the upper 
neck and head, and on the forelegs, the yellowish 
creamy tint is well defined. The hair is all white, down 
to the roots; and on the entire animal there is not one 
brown or black hair. The ears are very small, and the 
hair upon them is short and rather straight. The 
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pelage of the type specimen is very long, fine, abundant, 
and in places of silky softness. The hair grows in 
tufts, and both in quality and manner of growth it 
distinetly resembles the pelage of the Alaskan brown 
bears, rather than the shorter, smoothly-trimmed coat 
of the black bear. The basal half of the elage is very 
fine, wooly and warm, and only the tip of the terminal 
portion is straightened out to form the rain-coat. 
Only on the forehead, muzzle and lower portions of the 
limbs does the hair grow short, and develop the straight 
and stiff character that is necessary, at those points, 
for the comfort of the animal. The pelage on the two 
poune specimens consists of a dense coat of fine, wooly 
air, through which appears a scattering growth of long, 
straight hairs. Both these skins are everywhere 
creamy white. The ciaws are dull white, thin, and 
strongly curved, representing about 120° of a perfect 
circle, 1% inches in diameter for the middle front claw. 
The teeth differ widely from those of the polar bear, and 
indicate relationship to the American black bear (Ursus 
americanus). The dental formula is as follows: In- 
3-3 - 3-< ‘ 
cisors —— ; canines —— ; premolars —— ; molars - 
3-3 1-1 d 3-3 


MEASUREMENTS 


No. 1.—Type specimen. Flat skin of an adult female. 


Length of skin, end of nose to root of tail.... 54.50 in. 
Length across forelegs, base to base of claws 46.50 
Width of skin across middle of body. . . 24.00 
freee werree * lls 


Length of hair on occiput..... chau kelinad 3 
Length of hair on shoulders............... 4 
Length of hair on top of back... tone 
Length of hair on top of hind quarters “ee 4 
Length of hair on median line of abdomen. 4 
Length of hair in middle of forehead.... . 1 
Length of exposed portion of middle front 


claw, following curve.......... Be 
Length of rear middle claw, following curve 1.00 “ 
Length of molar tooth-row, eerie hepeaet 

premolar ... ay 2.25 “ 
Length of upper incisor tooth-row.......... 1.25 “ 
Canines, distance between points.......... 1.70 “ 


Judging by bears that have been weighed and meas- 
ured in the New York Zoological Park, this animal 
when alive must have been about 27 inches in shoulder 
height, and its weight was about 200 pounds. 


No. 2.—Adult skin, probably of a male. 


Length, end of nose to root of tail . . 41.00 in. 
Length across front legs, base to base of 

claws, Sey. ; ; : 4.00 “ 
I i i 2.50 “ 
Length, middle front claw, on curve........ 1.50 “ 
Pelage on shoulders. Verret are 3.00 “ 


On top of hind quarters 
The teeth are much worn, indicating the approach of 
old age. 
No. 3.—Filled-out skin of a cub, in first year. 


Length, end of nose to base of tail.......... 22.50 in. 
Length of head, about....... Ge be 00 “ 


ie 
Length of hair on shoulders.............. 1.50 
Length of hair on middle of back.......... 1.50 
Length of hair on top of hind quarters. ..... 1.75 
1 


pa of hair on abdomen........ .75 
Length of exposed portion of middle front 
claw, following curve................ 
Length of middle hind claw, ‘exposed portion, 
EE IEE EAE .62 “ 
A Mr. Cunningham, whe is a reliable trader and 
storekeeper at Port Essington, at the mouth of the 
Skeena river, stated to Mr. Kermode that every year 
he gets some white bear skins, in trade, and that they 
have come to him ‘‘only from the district south of the 
Skeena river, and have been taken as far south as 
Rivers inlet. The most of them, however, have come 
from Kitimat Arm, which is just north of Gribble 
Island, about Lat. 54°.’”” The man who shot the type 
specimen (No. 1) has stated that he knows of 18 other 
white bears having been taken in the ion which 
furnished the type. Apparently, the only reasons 
why this interesting ursine form a so long remained 
unnoticed are that no scientific collector has visited 
its locality, and the skins that have been taken have 
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drifted into the fur trade, and quickly disappeared. 
No doubt they have been universally regarded, outside 
of British Columbia, as skins of young polar bears. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF FOREST FIRES 


In his report to the Department of Agri- 
culture on the forest conditions of northern 
New Hampshire, Alfred K. Chittenden gives 
the principal causes of forest fires, in the order 
of their importance, as follows: Railroads, 
carelessness in clearing land, fishermen and 
campers, and malice. In view of the common 
practice in the rural districts of giving sports- 
men credit for starting fires, it is refreshing to 
quote the following paragraph relating to 
causes. Mr. Chittenden says: 

‘Among the numerous causes of forest fires 
the getting beyond control of fires set for the 
purpose of clearing land occupies a prominent 
place. There are many persons among the 
farming community who do not appreciate the 
danger of burning brush in the neighborhood of 
woodlands during a dry time. Unfortunately 
the danger from this source is not due entirely 
to ignorance or simply to thoughtlessness. 
There are many persons who will not consult 
the safety of their neighbors’ property in this 
matter, even if the danger has been clearly 
pointed out. The evil clearly calls for both 
educational and restrictive measures.” 

It will be seen, however, that in the following 
paragraph the angler is not let off with a whole 
skin, by any means: 

“Fires caused by fishermen and others who 
build camp fires in the woods are not infre- 
quent, and many of the most disastrous fires 
have been attributed to this cause. It is a 
common practice for fishermen to build fires 
for warming coffee, etc., or to keep away flies 
and mosquitoes. Many who indulge in this 
practice have little or no knowledge of the pre- 
cautions to be observed in kindling and extin- 
guishing fires in woodlands. This is more serious 
in the case of fishermen than in that of most 
other campers, because of the fact that the best 
fishing season happens to be at the time of year 
when the danger of forest fires is most immi- 
nent. The places where these fires are kindled 
are usually far away in the woods, and are not 
infrequently in obscure places along small 
streams where it is very improbable that they 
will be seen, and then probably only after they 
have got beyond control. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that timberland owners dread the 
camp fires of the fishermen perhaps more than 
any other cause of fire, since it is one of the 
-auses over which they have no control and for 
the damage from which there is no recourse in 
case of loss.” 

It is worthy of note that the dropping of 
cigar ends and burning matches by smokers of 
all classes are given first place in the list of 


minor causes, while fires set to improve berry 
crops occur frequently, and revenge or malice 
is the cause of not a few. 


FIRES IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
In view of what is said in the above 
concerning the causes of forest fires in New 
Hampshire, the statistics on this subject, 
contained in the report for 1904 of William F. 
Fox, New York state superintendent of 
forests, just received, is of much interest. Mr. 
Fox gives the total number of forest fires as 
101, and the causes, to the best knowledge 
and belief of the wardens, as follows: 





R’lway locomotives.21_ Children............ 2 
Clearing land.......20 Firecrackers. ........ 1 
Smokers...........14 Burning garbage..... 1 
Hunters............ 9 Burning leaves...... 1 
Fishermen,.......... 8 Lightning............. 1 
Incendiary........ 4 Blasting rocks........ 1 
CMMI. 3... 550555 2 Unknown.......... 14 
6 ee 


From these estimated causes it will be seen 
that hunters, anglers and campers are held re- 
sponsible for only 19 out of the total of 101 
fires, while clearing land, blasting, and burning 
leaves and refuse together caused 23 fires, most 
of these occurring in the spring. From these 
figures it will be seen that sportsmen are either 
more careful to-day than formerly, or they are 
not as black as they have been painted. Both 
Mr. Chittenden and Mr. Fox predict that if 
electric and oil-burning locomotives take the 
place of the present coal-burners, the number 
of forest fires will be greatly reduced. Sports- 
men will be glad to know that Mr. Fox has 
recommended that a new map of the Adiron- 
dack region be made, and it is to be hoped the 
small sum needed in the work will be appro- 
priated. If the data contained in the recently 
published sheets made by the geological sur- 
vey are incorporated, as Mr. Fox suggests, the 
proposed new map will be a great improvement 
over the present one, 


GAME IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

We are glad to publish the following infor- 
mation, which was sent us by Mr. C. H. Strutt 
of Kamloops, B. C., with the comment that 
it is from the Vancouver News-Advertiser and 
relates to the big game, concerning which he is 
sure the general public knows very little. We 
quote: 

“Speaking generally, deer and bear can be 
killed all over the province, but the more open 
rolling country of the dry belt undoubtedly 
offers the best sport. . 

Goats exist wherever the mountains reach, 
or nearly reach, the snow-line. They can even 
be taken close to our large cities, as, for in- 
stance, on the mountains across the inlet. 
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‘Moose are to be found in fairly large numbers 
in the northern part of the province, coming as 
far south as the 53d parallel, and the districts 
where they can be shot can be reached from 
Ashcroft, although this means a long trip; from 
Bella Coola, by traveling up the Stickine river, 
and from other points both north and south of 
the Stickine. It is a curious fact that moose 
are increasing in numbers and are to be found 
further south than formerly. Would that the 
first fact could be stated of the other game of 
the province. The pheasant is the moose’s 
only rival in this respect. 

“Caribou range south of the 53d parallel, 
and the best shooting is to be had by outfitting 
at Ashcroft or Bella Coola, and hunting in the 
district at the headwaters of the Fraser river 
and in the Chileotin country. They are also 
to be found south of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific railway in the Kootenays, but 
not in such quantities as to the northward. 
The country about the Big Bend of the Colum- 
bia river also holds caribou, but here the shoot- 
ing is very difficult, on account of the thickness 
of the timber and brush. 

“Elk are now practically extinct on the 
mainland, but good shooting is still to be had 
on Vancouver island, from Alberni district 
north. They.are being slaughtered in Brit- 
ish Columbia and the State of Washington for 
the sake of their teeth and hides alone, the car- 
casses being left to rot. The teeth—and there 
are only two that are valuable in each head— 
are taken for sale to the members of the Elks 
Society, and I believe command a good price. 
It hardly seems possible that such a state of 
things can exist, and I feel sure that the mem- 
bers of the society, many of whom are keen 
sportsmen, only need to have the facts before 
them to stop the traffic. I had heard of the 
matter before, but when I found the story con- 
firmed, and in no uncertain terms, by the 
eminent British surgeon, Mayo Robson, who 
shot in Alberni last season, and who saw with 
his own eyes the carcasses stripped of hide and 
teeth, I felt that public attention should be 
drawn to it. 

“Sheep (Ovis canadenses) are to be found in 
many parts of the province, particularly in the 
north, but perhaps the most accessible districts 
are the bluffs on the west side of the Fraser 
river, the Bridge river country, and the Ash- 
nola. The two first named districts are best 
reached from Ashcroft, while the last is easily 
got at from Penticton or Okanakan Falls. 

“There are three kinds of deer in the province 
namely: black tail, mule deer and white tail. 
The latter, the common deer of the East, is now 
scarce with us, and becoming scarcer every 
year, and all kinds have suffered from the 
enormous onslaughts which Indians and whites 
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have made on them for the sake of the hides 
and the meat markets. 

“Of sheep there are four species—Ovis cana- 
densis, Ovis stonei, Ovis dalli and Ovis fannini. 
The goat family is represented by two species, 
but one is rare and is only found in the north- 
ern portion of the province. He differs from 
his more largely distributed cousin, mainly in 
having much slighter horns. Several of the 
families and species above enumerated are 
found in close proximity to each other, and in 
the country round Dease lake, which would 
appear to be a regular paradise for the big 
game sportsman, they may be shot, as well as 
moose, caribou and bear. 

“Taken altogether, British Columbia has 
few superiors in the world as a field for the 
hunter of big game, and it only remains with 
ourselves to preserve the heritage which is 
given us.” 


A BUILDING “THAT IS AN EXHIBIT 

In erecting the Forestry building at the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, at Portland, 
Oregon, the managers of the Western World’s 
Fair have scored a double triumph; they have 
constructed a building which is absolutely 
unique in the history of exposition building, 
and which is in itself an excellent exhibit of 
one of the greatest resources of the country 
which the fair is designed to exploit. Persons 
who visit Portland during this coming summer 
will marvel that man’s skill could erect such a 
structure, and that nature should have pro- 
duced such immense tree columns as those used 
in its construction. 

The building might be called a log cabin, if 
it were not so large and so magnificent in de- 
tail. As it stands it is a log palace, the second 
largest structure of logs ever built. It has al- 
ready attracted more attention than any 
other of the exposition structures, and visitors 
from the East will find it the most interesting 
thing about an exposition in which everything 
will be interesting. ; 

The mammoth structure, American in design, 
American in construction, is distinctly north- 
western in the materials of which it is con- 
structed. Nowhere else in the world could 
one find fir trees six feet in diameter for a length 
of over fifty feet, and one fir tree as great in 
thickness and length as a railroad coach. 

It is hard to reduce a description of so won- 
derful a building to the hard reality of figures 
and facts; but nothing else can so impress one 
with its magnificent greatness. The building 
is 205 feet long by 108 feet wide, thus occupy- 
ing half the space of a Portland city block. 
Two miles of five and six-foot fir logs, eight 
miles of poles, and tons of shakes and cedar 
shingles were used in its construction. One of 
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the monster logs, no larger than many others, 
was found to weigh 32 tons. 

Any one of the base logs in the Forestry 
building, 52 feet long and six feet in diameter, 
contains enough lumber with which to build a 
one-story cottage, 40 x 40 feet in size, with a 
fence around it, and board walks leading up to 
it. And there would still be enough wood left 
to kindle the fire in the grate for many months. 

The forest giants used in constructing the 
building were felled in the Columbia river for- 
ests, about seventy-five miles from Portland. 
After being shorn of their branches they were 
placed in cradles to guard against the bark 
being torn off, and dragged to the river bank, 
where they were formed into rafts and floated 
down the river. From the Columbia, the logs 
were guided into the Willamette, and from the 
latter stream they were floated at high water 
over the narrow strip of land. that separates 
the river from Guild’s lake, the natural “grand 
basin” of the exposition. From the lake the 
trees were raised to the site of the Forestry 
building by means of a giant skidway more 
than a quarter of a mile long. A mammoth 
crane, operated by means of a specially con- 
structed 40-horsepower engine, was used to 
set the logs in place. Twelve thousand feet 
of wire cable was necessary for the hoisting and 
guys. 


WOODS MEMORIES 


Is there anything connected with a woods 
trip so delicious, so easily recalled with pleasure, 
as the journey from the little backwoods rail- 
way station to the river? Your canoe, the box 
of groceries and the duffle are bumping about 
on a rough, old wagon while you trudge along 
behind, trying to ease the precious craft over 
the thank-ye-mams on the steep hill and pre- 
venting her sides being stove in when the 
wagon dips and careens in the chuck-holes; 
your companion is skirmishing in the rear in 
the mistaken belief that he may see a squirrel 
en route, although you all make so much noise 
in shouting and whistling and talking that no 
self-respecting bushytail would so much as put 
his nose over the edge of his high nest to inves- 
tigate. 

Say the time is June, when the sun beats 
down fiercely on the woods road, and the heat 
is refracted from the baked earth of the strip 
of exposed black mud between the endless 
patches of weeds, which, on contact, present you 
each and every one, with numerous samples of 
its own peculiar variety of burr. A few leaves 
drift down from the trees now and then as the 
breeze stirs the upper branches. You discuss 
with the farmer you have employed to trans- 
port your equipment to the riverside the 
probabilities of good fishing in the nearby rifts 


in the river, and while he is discoursing wisely 
on this subject you mentally argue with your- 
self which one of the bundle of rods you are 
carrying should be used first—the new one for 
which the maker claims so much excellence, or 
the old meat rod, as you fondly call one of them 
which, though as serviceable as on the day it was 
first used, years ago, is frayed as to winding and 
battered as to fittings, but of known merit, and 
proved excellence in killing goodly bass. You 
never consider why the old rod was given its 
homely name, but you do know that you have 
killed more and better fish on it than with the 
rest, never stopping to consider that you can 
handle it better than those with which you are 
less familiar. But you do not trust the rods to 
the jouncing they would get were they carried 
on the wagon, nor the old camp lantern, which 
with the rods and the camera, you have carried 
in your hands all the way from your home in 
the city. The lantern never would stand up 
straight since the day when, on your last 
season’s cruise, the little bandy-legged darkey 
who was carrying your duffle-bag and paddle 
down the woods trail to that other river of 
pleasant memories, stubbed his toe and fell on 
the lantern. 

The trip may have been planned months ago, 
and the preparations most carefully made. In 
all this time the anticipation has been keen, 
but it is as nothing compared with the fever 
that is in your blood—now that you two friends 
are actually on the way to the river and in pos- 
session of a whole fortnight of time, of which 
you cannot be robbed by mailed or wired 
summons from town—for you have been 
vareful to choose a route which will take you 
away from telegraph stations and postoffices 
and special messengers. You agree fully with 
the driver that the road from the station to the 
river is about the worst you ever saw, and that 
the county authorities stand in need of educa- 
tion in the good roads movement, but in your 
heart you would not have that road improved 
one bit. You can carry the canoe over the 
unusually rough stretches, if need be, and ease 
it over the lesser obstructions, but a fine road 
would mean more life on the river you love, and 
“amps everywhere, with people who insist that 
they are enjoying themselves in the woods only 
in proportion to the amount of shouting, and 
whistling, and singing, and shooting firearms 
in which they indulge, and who are always 
astonished when your canoe flits by their 
camps almost as silently as the shadows of the 
crows flying overhead. They may resent your 
silent nod or brief words of greeting, and set 
you down as unsociable because you sit alone 
on the shingle before your camp, basking in the 
sunshine and indulging in day dreams, while 
the rod lies beside you unnoticed and the canoe 
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rocks gently in the little wavelets that ripple 
along shore from the rift hard by. For they 
can never know what real woods-loafing is, nor 
understand the little things crowded into every 
hour each day that bring you peace of mind and 
bodily rest against the nerve-racking problems 
of daily life in town the other fifty weeks in the 
year. 

After the road has dipped and plunged down 
numberless small declivities and followed the 
now dry bed of what may at one time have been 
a trout stream, and you have more than once 
caught yourself mimicking softly the driver’s re- 
iterated “‘Gee-up, Pete,” and wondering what 
the other white mule’s name is, the flat road 
you know to be winding across the river bottom 
Is reached, although as yet you can see no 
water because of the rank small growth with 
which the sparse woods are choked. Then you 
come to a small stream so suddenly that the 
team and wagon are halfway across it before 


while you trudge along behind 


you notice that it is deeper than your shoetops 
and wider than you would ever think of jump- 
ing—at home; but the wine of the woods is in 
your veins, and you hesitate but a second, then 
make a great spring, and, being unaccustomed 
to such things, land within a foot of the farther 
bank with a tremendous splash, wetting your 
feet and legs thoroughly, to the intense amuse- 
ment of your companion, who, profiting by 
your clumsiness, takes the creek on the run and 
lands high and dry. Then you notice that the 
driver is clambering down from the forward 
bolster of his wagon, where he rode across the 
brook dry shod. But you don’t care, for you 
are going to wet a line before sunset, and now 
you can hear the muffled roar of the rifts. Did 
you ever stop to consider what it would mean 
to an angler to turn back at such a moment— 
at the very gates of paradise? But you forget 
that such a thing might be possible when your 
companion nudges you vigorously in the ribs 
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and says ‘Gee-up, Pete,’”’ in the most comical 
imitation of the driver, and you both laugh 
like schoolboys and cut capers in the narrow 
roadway. You would turn a handspring if you 
dared try, but are not sure you could do it now 
without breaking your neck. 

When the riverside is finally reached you 
apparently notice it not at all, although you 
may have longed for this moment for weeks. 
You both busy yourselves with the canoe and 
the outfit, pay the driver and pack the canoe for 
launching, then get under way with so much 
haste that any person standing on the opposite 


home, should camp in a palace car, for to him 
the genuine delights of woods-loafing will ever 
be as a closed book. For him the modest cook- 
ing outfit, the little “pup” tent and the se- 
verely plain food will represent only so much 
hardship and abstinence from those things 
without which he firmly believes he cannot 
exist. But to the chronic cruiser and angler 
the hour before dark will be another one to re- 
member with deep pleasure. The rough edge 
of the intense longing to fish will then have been 
worn off by the killing of a bass or two on the 
rod; camp made, the blankets arranged for the 

















* * you both sit down beside the grub-box 


bank of the river might fancy you were being 
pursued by the sheriff. And as the paddles are 
dipped, old boat songs come from your lips as 
readily as though you had hummed or sung 
them daily since the last cruise, and albeit you 
had made up your mind to joint up the new 
rod or the meat rod the very first thing, the 
fever of cruising is in your blood, and nothing 
but sheer bodily weariness, or the rise of a bass, 
will send you ashore to make camp early, as 
you had decided to do. 

The man who kicks because the road was 
rough, the sun hot, the sandburrs and cockle- 
burrs and Spanish needles annoying, the white 
mules slow and the driver too inquisitive as to 
one’s mode of life and his business affairs at 


night, and all duffle stowed away in the tent 
against the dew which will soon be falling, 
leaving nothing on the cleared space befere the 
tent save the grub-box table, the canvas bottle 
filled with spring water, and the vapor stove 
and dishes. And then, the cook’s duties having 
been well performed, you both sit down on 
your sweaters beside the grub-box, with all the 
tinware within arm’s length, and in considera- 
tion of the fact that the day has been long and 
you are very tired, you fish out from among the 
cans and boxes and jars of food in the box a 
bottle whose contents resemble canoe varnish 
but whose aroma is more pleasant than any 
liquid intended for the outside of canoes, or 
fishing rods, or human beings. Perhaps you 
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brought it along because there are copperheads 
or rattlers in the woods and moccasins in the 
water, but it is sampled before you begin your 
first dinner, and then put away with the roll 
bandage, the bottle of grindelia for ivy poison, 
and the other simple emergency remedies with- 
out which you never cruise. And as you dis- 
cuss the frugal meal, you may not comment on 
the beauties of the woods, the tinkle of the 
rapid, or the rustle of the dying wind in the 
treetops. You may admire the graceful lines 
of the old canoe as she lies on the beach at the 
water’s edge, but you do not often say as 
much, and conversation awaits the satisfying 
of the inner man. For this is the first night in 
camp after many months of toil, and the in- 
fluences of the surroundings and the occasion 
are too strong for mere talk, which awaits the 
production of the pipes and tobacco pouches. 
This hour is one long to be remembered. It 
marks the actual escape from the exacting 
duties of civilization, but is filled with promises 
of innocent pleasures to come as the days of the 
vacation pass swiftly. 
Perry D. FRrazek. 


THE TUSK HUNTER IN WYOMING 

Some of us can remember the time when one 
of the gravest offenses that could be committed 
in Wyoming was the stealing of a horse. Later, 
any man who adhered strictly to the provisions 
of the game laws was regarded as locoed, to use 
a local expression. To-day we have on our 
desk the annual report of D. C. Dowlin,Wyo- 
ming’s game warden, who says: ‘“The percen- 
tage of convictions has lately been greater in 
game cases than in other misdemeanors of a 
similar grade, owing, doubtless, to the fact that 
cases of this character are rarely brought unless 
the evidence of guilt seems conclusive.” This 
is cheering news, as is also his assertion that the 
practice of allowing fish to follow irrigating 
ditches from the main streams and perish upon 
the meadows is not nearly so prevalent as for- 
merly. Mr. Dowling advocates restricting all 
big game hunters to single-shot rifles of not less 
than .45 caliber. He holds that it is just as 
reasonable to do this as to specify shoulder- 
guns as the only ones that geese and ducks may 
be shot with. Concerning moose, the warden 
says: 

“Never numerous in this state, the moose had 
become almost exterminated before the first 
protective law was enacted. It is safe to say 
that since the statute of 1899 became effective 
moose have increased fifty per cent. in numbers. 
They are the most hardy of all our big game 
animals, and pass the long winters in compara- 
tive comfort in localities where elk and deer 
would die of starvation. More than half the 
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moose in Wyoming range along Snake river. 
A few are found on Thoroughfare creek and on 
the headwaters of the Yellowstone and Green 
rivers.” 

Mr. Dowlin says that while killing elk for 
their teeth is the work of a very few conscience- 
less scoundrels, its prevention or punishment 
has been found the most difficult of all the 
duties of a game warden. The tusk hunter 
carries away no part of the dead animals that 
might be confiscated and used as evidence 
against him. The tusks are easily concealed 
and may be sent away by mail to unscrupulous 
dealers. Even when caught red-handed the 
penalty provided for such an offense is wholly 
inadequate. He recommends that the killing 
of all big game animals for their heads, scalps, 
horns or tusks, and the buying or selling of elk 
teeth be made a felony. He concludes his 
annual report with the following paragraph: 

“As arule the pioneer—-the man who came 
West when buffaloes were reckoned by the 
hundred thousand—is more friendly to game 
protection than the settler of a more recent 
date, whose knowledge of big game was derived 
from books or tradition. It is a well authenti- 
cated fact that some graduates of the leading 
universities and other men of prominence, who - 
never handle firearms outside of a shooting 
gallery, will eagerly bargain with a tusk hunter 
for the unlawful spoils of his nefarious calling. 
Education and moral suasion will not entirely 
overcome the inherent propensity to kill re- 
gardless of season or limit. Any law for the 
protection of game which fails to provide the 
means necessary for its enforcement will be a 
useless encumbrance upon our statute books.” 


PROTECT THE DOES 


In his annual report, Oregon’s game and 
forestry warden, Mr. J. W. Baker, recommends 
the perpetual protection of female deer. This 
would be a wise thing to do; but strange 
enough, he also recommends that the hound- 
ing of deer during October be permitted, al- 
though he deprecates their unlawful hounding 
at other times. The protection of does and 
the use of dogs in hunting the animals at cer- 
tain seasons are provisions it would be difficult 
to reconcile. Dogs do not recognize the sex 
of deer they follow, even if the hunters do. 
Mr. Baker would protect elk for ten years, and 
would limit the number of ducks to twenty 
per day for each shooter. We agree with him 
that any law permitting one hunter to kill 
fifty ducks in a day is not a good law. 

“Many complaints are made,” says Mr. 
Baker, “of persons guilty of killing game out 
of season. In most cases the party complain- 
ing does not desire to have his name mentioned 
as being the one who reported; various reasons 
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are assigned—some have stock which they are 
afraid the guilty ones will kill or injure, others 
do not desire to report on their neighbors, and 
in some cases personal violence has been threat- 
ened to informers.” 

These always have been and always will be 
among the principal reasons why it is so difficult 
to convict backwoodsmen known to all as per- 
sistent violators of the game and fish laws. 
A man may be ever so courageous, yet he will 
hesitate to incur the enmity of one who may 
set fire to his home in the night, or kill his eat- 
tle, or shoot him in the back from ambush. 
It is one thing to face an enemy, but quite 
another to await calmly that danger which 
may certainly be expected but not anticipated. 
We think the poet was right when he said: 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigils long 
Of he who treasures up a wrong. 


SOUTH DAKOTA’S GAME WARDENS 


The new game wardens recently appointed 
by Governor Elrod of South Dakota, and the 
counties in which they will work in the interest 
of game and fish protection are as follows: 

Clark County—Robert Beatty of Clark. 

Kingsbury—George M. Gazely of Arlington. 

Hand—E. M. Dunn of Miller. 

Sanborn—F. B. Hollister of Woonsocket. 

Union—James Halliday, Jr., of McCook. 

The people of Union county asked for the 
reappointment of Mr. Halliday, who has in the 
past done good work in the performance of his 
duties. 


MONTANA’S NEW GAME AND FISH DISTRICTS 


In compliance with the provisions of the new 
game law, State Game Warden Scott of Mon- 
tana has divided the state into eight game and 
fish districts, but has not as yet appointed all 
of the wardens who are to watch over these 
districts. Beginning May 1, therefore, the 
districts established are as named herewith: 

District No. 1—All of Flathead county and 
that portion of the west part of Teton county 
included in the Blackfeet Indian reservation 
and the Lewis and Clark forest reservation. 

District No. 2—That portion of Teton 
county not included in district No. 1, all of 
Chouteau county west of the 109th meridian 
and all of Cascade county. 

District No. 3—That portion of Chouteau 
county not included in district No. 2, all of 
Valley county and five miles south of the Mis- 
souri river in Dawson county. 

District No. 4—All of Sanders, Missoula, 
Ravalli, Granite and Powell counties. 

District No. 5—All of Silver Bow, Deer 
Lodge, Beaverhead and Madison counties. 

District No, 6—All of Jefferson, Lewis and 


STREAM 
Clark, Broadwater, Meagher and _ Fergus 
counties. 


District No. 7—All of Gallatin, Park, Sweet 
Grass and Carbon counties. 

District No. S—All of Yellowstone, Rosebud, 
Custer and that part of Dawson county not in- 
cluded in district No. 3. 

Warden Scott reports that applications for 
licenses from residents of the state have been 
coming in rapidly since the new law went into 
effect. By its provisions each resident may 
obtain a hunting license for one year on paying 
$1, and it seems the new provision has met 
with popular approval or applications would 
not be made so early. There is no change 
in the non-resident license fee. 


OREGON’S MISFORTUNE 


It appears that through an error or care- 
lessness the deer of the state of Oregon are 
left without protection. Says the Times of 
Seattle on the subject: 

“Through the carelessness of an Oregon 
legislator, who wanted to amend the game 
laws affecting the open season for deer, ante- 
lope, moose and mountain sheep can be killed 
in the counties of Grant, Harney, Malheur and 
Baker at any time of the year without reserve. 
This will make little difference, perhaps, in 
Harney, which is not a timbered county, but 
in the other counties the slip will work hardship 
unquestionably. When hunters find out that 
they may hunt the year around in these East- 
ern Oregon counties, they will undoubtedly 
take advantage of the opportunity that offers 
itself. Mr. Miles, of Yamhill, introduced the 
bill which so affects the deer of the state, and 
while he undoubtedly had no intention other 
than to leave the law unchanged regarding the 
counties named, his work has resulted far dif- 
ferently. The discovery was made by Mr. A. E. 
Gebhardt, secretary of the Oregon Fish and 
Game Association. Mr. Gebhardt also dis- 
covered that an emergency clause attached 
to the repeal of protection for black bass in the 
streams of Oregon passed the governor so that 
the bill became a law upon being signed. The 
black bass season in the past has opened the 
first of June, but according to the law as it 
stands fishing has been legal since the ad- 
journment of the last session of the legislature.” 


A LIBERAL LAW 


The new game and fish laws of Nebraska are 
characteristic for their liberality. Non-resi- 
dents are required to pay only $10 for a license 
to shoot in the state, and may take their game 
home with them under mild _ restrictions, 
although they cannot ship it home. Limita- 
tions are placed on both size and numbers. 
Fishing is permitted with rod and line only, 
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and no person can use more than five hooks on 
his line. Other provisions are given in the fol- 
lowing synopsis, which has been sent us by Mr. 
George L. Carter, Nebraska’s chief warden; 


Open Seasons 
Horned deer and antelope—August 15 to November 


»”. 

Not more than one deer and one antelope, or two 
deer or two antelope to be killed by one person during 
season. 

Prairie chicken, sage chicken and grouse—September 
1 to November 30. 

uail— November 15 to November 30 inclusive. 

Wild duck, geese, brant, swan, crane and game 
waterfowl—September 1 to April 15. 

Jack snipe, Wilson’s snipe and yellowlegs—Sep- 
tember 1 to May 15 

Wild pigeons, doves and plover—July 1 to July 31. 

Not more than ten wild geese or brant and twenty- 
five game birds of other varieties to be killed in one 
day, and no person is allowed to have in his possession 
more than ten wild geese or brant, fifty ducks and fifty 
other birds at one time. P rovided that not more than 
ten prairie chickens may be had in possession during 
the month of September. 

Trout (not less than 8 inches in length) April 1 to 
October 1. All other fish April 1 to November 15. 

Not more than twenty-five fish to be caught in one 
day, and not more than fifty to be in possession of one 
person at one time. 

No game or fish to be had in possession more than 
five days after the close of the season. 

No hunting allowed in the night. Only ordinary 
shoulder guns to be used. 

No fishing allowed except with rod and line and not 
more than five hooks on one line. 

Hunters must hold license—fee $10 for non-residents, 
$1 for residents. 

Non-residents not allowed to take out of state more 
than fifty game birds or twenty-five fish. Game must 
be accompanied by owner on same train. 


INDIANA COMMISSIONER’S BIENNIAL REPORT 


Mr. Z. T. Sweeney, commissioner of fish and 
game of Indiana, has presented FieLtp AND 
SrreAM with a copy of his biennial report. This 
is a book of 750 pages, containing, besides much 
matter of value, not a little that is of an enter- 
taining nature, and many reproductions from 
photographs, as well as colored plates of the 
fish and game of the state. Space is too limited 
at this time to give the volume extended men- 
tion, but a summary of the laws of Indiana fol- 
lows: 


It is Unlawful 

To hunt on Sunday. 

To kill any wild bird, other than a game bird, at any 
time. 

To take beyond the limits, or to receive for the pur- 
pose of taking beyond the limits of this state, except 
in case of a non- resident who has secured a non-resident 
license which licensee is authorized to take out of the 
state twenty-four eane birds of all kinds killed by 
himself, any wild deer, quail, grouse, prairie chic ken, 
woodeock, wild turkey, or any species of pheasant. 

To shoot or to shoot at any waterfowl between sun- 
set and sunrise. 

To pursue any waterfowl with any launch or boat, 
other than a row or push boat, for the purpose of shoot- 
ing such waterfowl. 

To shoot, kill or pursue for such purpose, or have in 
possession any wild deer, wild turkey or any species of 
pheasant. 

To hunt with dog, ferret, or to shoot with any kind 
of firearms, upon any land ‘without first see uring writ- 
ten permission of the owner or tenant of such land. 

To hunt any kind of game, except waterfowl, from 
October 1 to November 10. 

For any resident of the state to hunt anywhere in the 
state, except in the township wherein he resides, any 
of the wild animals, fowls or birds that are protected ad 





law at any time of the year, without first procuring 
from the Commissioner of fisheries and game a license 
to do so, which license costs one dollar. 

For any non-resident to hunt anywhere in the state 
without’ first procuring from the clerk of any county 
in the state, a license to do so, which licerse costs fifteen 
dollars and fifty cents. 

For any person to hunt anywhere in the state at any 
time any of the various species of game except during 
the respective open seasons for hunting such game. 

To use or possess any fish net, seine, spear or trap 
or to own or possess any net or trap for the purpose 
of netting or trapping quails. 

To use any explosive in any of the waters of this 
state, except for mining or mechanical purposes, and 
then only by permission of the commissioner of fish- 
eries and game or his chief deputy. 

To sell or ship beyond the limits of the state, any 
species of game fish. 

To use any Indian cockle or fish berries for the purpose 
of catching fish. 

To throw or drain into any of the state waters any 
dye stuff, acid, coal tar, oil, logwood, or other refuse 
matters in quantities sufficient to injure or kill fish 
inhabiting such waters. 

To trespass on enclosed land for the purpose of set- 
ting a trot line. 

To catch more than twenty black bass or more than 
fifty bluegills, sunfish or crappies in any one day. 

To have possesion of any pickerel, wall- eyed pike or 
pike- perch less than twelve inches long, or rock bass 
or crappie less than six inches long, or black bass less 
than ten inches long. 

To shoot or shoot at any fish at any time. 


It is Lawful 

To hunt wild geese, ducks and waterfowl from Septem- 
ber 1 of any year to April 15 of the succeeding year. 

To hunt squirrels from August 1 to October 1 of any 
year, and from November 10 of any year to January 1 
of the succeeding year. 

To kill more than twenty-four quail in one day, from 
November 10 of any year to January 1 of the suc- 
ceeding year. 

To kill doves from August 15 to October 1 and from 
November 10 to January 1. 

To shoot prairie chickens from November 10 to 
January 1. 

To shoot ruffed or pinnated grouse from November 
10 to January 1. 

To hunt rabbits at any time from November 10 to 
October 1 of the succeeding year. 

To fish with hook and line in the streams and over- 
flow ponds of the state at any time. 

To fish with hook and line in the inland lakes of the 
state from May 15 of any year to March 20 of the suc- 
ceeding year: Provided, ‘that persons fishing in the 
inland lakes when same are covered with ice, are pro- 
hibited from using to exceed two hooks, and are not al- 
lowed to use fish shanties or houses. 

To use a set line in the waters of this state, with not 
to exceed one hundred hooks attached thereto. 

To catch minnows for bait with a minnow trap, or 
with a minnow seine not to exceed twelve feet in length, 
four feet in width and with meshes not less than one- 
quarter of an inch. 


THE CHICAGO GAME WARDEN MEETING 


The game wardens of Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin met in Chicago re- 
cently and held a conference during which a 
code of fish laws was agreed upon and recom- 
mendations made for submission to the various 
legislatures and to the governments of Quebec 
and Ontario, Canada. Among the resolutions 
passed was one advising the legislatures of the 
different states to invest the United States 
Government with the jurisdiction now held 
over public waters by states in relation to fish 
and fishing. Among other recommendations 
which will be submitted (or have already been 
submitted) to the legislatures of the states 
mentioned, are the following: 
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The closed season for wall-eyed pike on Lake 
Huron, Lake Michigan, and bays and harbors 
tributary to them, and St. Mary’s river to be 
from Jan. 1 to May 15. 

The closed season on lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan for white fish and lake trout, to be from 
Oct. 1 to Dee. 15. 

The open season for black bass to be from 
July 1 to Jan. 1 for rod and line only. 

That a closed season of ten years for all stur- 
geon be adopted, to begin Jan. 1, 1906. 

That the sale and export of black bass, mus- 
-allonge, brook trout, rainbow trout, German 
brown trout, Scotch trout, grayling, land- 
locked salmon, be prohibited. 

That the propagation and sale of rainbow and 
speckled trout in private waters be permitted 
under regulation by the fish commissions of the 
various states. 

That the possession of any green fresh fish 
three days after the close of the season be 
prima facie evidence of violation of the laws. 

That commercial fishermen be licensed. 

That the Lacey game act be enlarged to in- 
clude all game shipped from any state. 

That laws be passed by the various states 
prohibiting the sale of game, cold storage of 
game and spring shooting. 

That the rod and line be licensed for trout 
and grayling fishing. 

That resident hunters be entitled to take 
home two deer and non-resident hunters one 
deer. 

AN OLD CURE FOR IVY POISON 


This is the season when the person who takes 
woods rambles is very likely to suffer for days 
thereafter with swollen wrists and _ itching 
hands, sometimes suffering real agony, from 
ivy poison. Poison oak and ivy are much like 
the copperhead snakes in the hills in that both 
seem to try hard to torture human beings with 
their poison, and will do so if they come too 
close, especially in the spring. A physician 
once told us that there was nothing that would 
cure ivy poisoning quickly, but that doctoring 
it and letting it alone took about equal time, 
so he advised washing the parts affected quite 
often, and letting it take its course. Now, 
the cure consists in a very simple adherence 
to two things: Preventing the spreading of the 
poison, and drying it up quickly. Its spread 
can only be prevented by washing frequently 
with hot water. Its cure by anointing the 
affected parts with tincture grindelia, pro- 
curable in any drug-store,as soon as the skin 
has been dried. Every camp outfit should 
contain a four-ounce bottle of grindelia. Its 
cure is very rapid, and it soon stops the almost 
unbearable itching by which ivy poison is first 
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noticed. This remedy is a very old one, but 
it is not known as well as it should be. 


TAKING BLACK BASS IN NETS 


The indignation of the anglers of Sioux 
City, Iowa, was aroused recently when they 
learned that black bass ranging in weight from 
one to two pounds were being peddled through 
the streets by men who had evidently taken 
them in nets. At the time the season for 
bass fishing was closed and anglers were re- 
specting the law. McCook lake in South 
Dakota, Crystal lake in Nebraska, and Green 
lake in Iowa, were stocked through the efforts, 
largely, of Sioux City sportsmen, and it was 
from one of these lakes that the bass referred 
to were evidently netted. 

THE DEADLY SMELTER FUMES 


In a recent issue of a weekly contemporary 
Charles L. Paige, of Shasta, Cal., points out the 
immense damage done to all vegetation within 
a radius of six to eight miles of a large smelter 
located in the caion of the Sacramento river 
near Redding, and of the unsuccessful efforts 
on the part of those most closely interested to 
put a stop to the destruction of property, they 
being less powerful than the company. An- 
other case is now before the United States 
court in Helena, Mont., and will be argued on 
June 5. It affects the Washoe Company and 
the Anaconda Copper Company, which operate 
an immense smelter at Anaconda; and fifty- 
four ranchmen, who value their property at 

200,000,000. Judge Hunt has issued an 
order directing the companies mentioned to ap- 
pear before him on June 5 and show cause why 
their smelter should not be declared a nuis- 
ance, as the ranchmen claim in their petition. 
It appears that not long ago this company 
built a new stack in the belief that it would 
carry away the arsenical and sulphurous 
fumes that are so destructive to human health, 
and to animal and vegetable life as well. On 
the other hand, the petitioners claim this has 
been a failure. Other instances, too numer- 
ous to mention in detail, are pointed out now 
and then wherein the fishing is being ruined by 
commercial enterprises which insist on dump- 
ing various sorts of refuse poisonous to fish life, 
if not also to human, in our waterways. And 
so along. One side argues that these enterprises 
should be closed; the other that private citi- 
zens have few rights they are bound to respect. 
Our mills and factories are necessary; that is 
conceded. But in the eyes of the law a cor- 
poration has no greater rights than an indi- 
vidual, and it is the manifest duty of the proper 
authorities to obey the laws made for individ- 
uals collectively 














TANK DEVELOPMENT. 
The development of plates or films — the 
latter either in rolls or cut—has always been 
the least pleasant part of photography to me 
and probably is to a great many other ama- 
teurs. With present day methods, however, 
the labor has been so much lessened and even 
the necessity of the dark-room done away 
with, that development can be accomplished 
with great ease and very little trouble. Most 
of the new methods are based on the time 
system of Watkins. Leaving alone such ap- 
paratus as we see now advertised allowing 
development in specially constructed trays and 
boxes outside’of the dark room, all of which are 
more or less serviceable, I will give some points 
on what is termed tank development. Tank 
development enables the photographer to de- 
velop with ease and certainty not only one or 
perhaps two negatives at a time but a whole 
dozen or more, if he be so minded. As the 
work is done almost automatically, it does not 
require the presence of the photographer ex- 
cept to occasionally examine the plates to see 
the progress of development. For this method, 
a deep receptacle of ebonite, glass or metal 
must be provided. These can be procured pro- 
vided with grooves for different sized plates. 
Some of the tanks made for fixing purposes are 
just the thing, if provided with a close-fitting 
lid. Sometimes special tanks are obtainable. 
Into this tank is poured the developer, which, 
of course should be made up very much weaker 
than for ordinary development. Glycin and 
rodinal are both favorite developers for tank 
development, and the following formulas can 
be recommended, 
Glycin formula for soft development: 

Solution A. 

Glycin, 4 parts. 

Carbonate of potash 14 parts. 

Sulphite of soda, 12 parts. 

Water, 100 parts. 
Solution B. 

Carbonate of potash, 10 parts. 

Water, 100 parts. 
For use mix one part of A with two parts of B. 








For hard development the following formula 
san be used: 
Glycin, 5 parts. 
Carbonate of potash, 25 parts. 
Sulphite of soda, 25 parts. 
Water, 100 parts. 
For use dilute with three times its volume of 


water. 

With these developers, according to the tem- 
perature of the water, the negative will be fully 
developed in from fifteen minutes to half an 
hour, according to the exposure. By still 
further diluting the developer with water, the 
length of development can be extended so as to 
take several hours or over night, if desired. 

Rodinal which is usually used in a strength 
of about 1 oz. in 25 or 30 oz. of water can be 
diluted with 1,000 parts of water and the nega- 
tive safely left in it over night. The negatives, 
after being removed from their holders, should 
first be carefully dusted off with a camel’s-hair 
brush or the palm of the hand, if that is per- 
fectly clean from chemicals and dry. Then 
slide them one by one into the grooves of the 
tank, and after they are all in give the tank sev- 
eral taps so as to shake off any bubbles which 
may adhere to the surfaces of the plates. Care 
should be taken that enough developer is used 
to more than cover the plates when in the tank. 
Cover over the tank and then leave the plates to 
develop by themselves. If the developer is 
fairly strong, examine the plates after five or 
ten minutes and see how they are coming along. 
If development has already begun, they will be 
finished in about half an hour. If a very weak 
solution is used and there is no sign of develop- 
ment after half an hour, they can safely be 
covered over and left to develop out over night. 

Cut films can also be developed in a‘tank, in 
the manner I will now explain, and, where the 
work of some trip or excursion is in hand, this 
method, which was exploited by an English 
editor, Mr. A. H. Hinton, comes in mighty 
handy. In developing a lot of films, such as 
come in the film-pack, Mr. Hinton takes a big 
dish or shallow tank, one that is about 6 inches 
deep, and pours this full of developer. He then 
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A REAL MOONLIGHT PICTURE 






































By Stanley Snow First Prize 


THE BASS ANGLER 
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By F. E. Bronson 
A MISUNDERSTANDING 


takes a number of clips held together by rubber 
bands and clips the films along one edge and 
drops them into the developer. The wooden 
clips float on the surface while the films hang 
down into the developer. These clips can be 
made of two pieces of wood, smoothed along 
one side where they grip the film and provided 
with grooves at each end to hold the rubber 
bands which hold the two pieces together. The 
films can be left in this tank just as the plates 
described above. 

Roll-film can also be developed in a tank, the 
latest method being to roll the film up in the red 
celluloid apron which is found in the film-devel- 
oping-machine and then transferring the apron 
and film together into a tank containing the 
developer. A special winding-box is necessary 
for this, however. 

Altogether, tank, or stand development, as 
it is sometimes called, is an easy and time- 
saving method of development, and it assures 
good results right through, very often better 
than when the negatives are developed singly 
by hand. 

Juan C. ABEL 


BACKGROUNDS FOR FLOWER PICTURES 

Beginners often make the big mistake of pho- 
tographing flowers against a black back- 
ground. This seems to arise from the mistaken 
idea that the darker the background the better 
the flowers willstand out. The usual result is a 
soot and whitewash effect which is not at all 
pleasing. The editor of Focus, an English paper, 
recommends a neutral gray background which 
has the effect of emphasizing the highest lights 
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without killing the delicate gradation upon the 
petals of the flowers. It affords sufficient con- 
trast without being harshor glaring. The best 
material for background is the neutral gray 
mounting paper or boards sold by every dealer. 
This should be tacked up in a suitable soft light 
and the flowers deftly pinned to it, taking care 
that the pins do not show. Hard shadows must 
be avoided. Full exposure should be given in 
order to secure delicacy, softness and good 
half-tone in the resulting negative. These hints 
apply also tothe photographing of fruit, except 
that the fruit should be arranged on a table or 
stand and the background fixed on the wall in 
the rear. 
A SIMPLE REDUCER 

Ammonium persulphate is a very simple re- 
ducer to use, as all that is necessary is a solution 
of about a quarter of an ounce in ten ounces of 
water. It may be used as strong as one in 
twenty, if desired, but the one in forty strength 
is more convenient. As reduction continues 
while the plate is washing after the operation is 
concluded, an allowance must be made, and the 
negative should be removed from the reducer 
when half sufficiently done and placed at once 
in running water to wash. It is a good plan 
also to place the plate after being washed in a 
ten per cent. solution of sodium sulphite, as 
this destroys the last traces of persulphate. A 
short final washing is then given and the plate 
may be dried. 

An excellent quality of this reducer is that it 
attacks the dense shadows in preference to the 
weak portions, and thus corrects the false con- 
trasts that exist in an under-exposed negative. 
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By F. E. Bronson 
“HOLD! ENOUGH!” 
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Should a reddish appearance come upon the 
plate after exposure to light for some time, it 
may be removed by a minute or two’s immer- 
sion in an ordinary fixing bath with a subse- 
quent wash. 


TONING BROMIDES, GASLIGHT PAPERS AND 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Cleanliness above all things must be ob- 

served; and by this I mean chemical cleanliness. 

Now, when you subject a bromide print to a 


these chemical changes may be necessary to 
complete a certain tone, hence if there are two 
operations it is absolutely necessary to free the 
print of the excéss of the first solution before 
the second is applied. In washing a print free 
from any solution to which it has been sub- 
jected our eyesight will only tell when the sur- 
jace is clear, and this only when there was color. 
It is obvious, therefore, that we must wash 
longer than is really necessary in order to be 
certain that it has been sufficient. 

















By Chas. E. Tyson 


Third Prize in Monthly Competition 


THE VOYAGEURS 


toning solution a certain change in the silver of 
which the image is composed takes place. Any 
color change in the paper is only stain and must 
be washed out, otherwise the paper would de- 
teriorate in time. The same holds good with 
the gelatine film on a lantern slide. Two of 


Completeness of washing can only be deter- 
mined by applying something to the paper 
which would instantly show if it had been in- 
complete. 

Hence, the man who publishes a toning for- 
mula will have determined this time, therefore, 
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his advice as to the amount of washing should 
be strictly adhered to. 

Toning is essentially a chemical process, so 
that if you are going to make up your own solu- 
tions you must exercise a certain amount of 
chemical accuracy. But in case you prefer to 
get them made up for you I will give all my for- 
mule in quantities sufficient to tone 100 5x7 
plate prints. 

Incidental workers should know that bro- 
mide toning is not the same messy, troublesome 
business as that of printing out paper. A 
porcelain dish, glass measure and scullery sink 
(authorities permitting) is really all that is 
necessary. (I insist on the porcelain dish if you 
want clean work.) The bathroom, however, 
will do equally well, the hand basin making an 
efficient final washer. 

There is a vast difference between the quality 
of tones obtained on “gaslight”’ papers to those 
on bromide paper, the latter being infinitely 
richer and easier to obtain. It is often quite 
a difficult matter to keep away stains from gas- 
light papers. 

Do not forget that if a print before toning is 
“muddy” or weak, so it will be after toning; but 
the defect may be remedied before toning, by 
intensifying. Also that a print color toned will 
always appear rather lighter by reason of the 
fact that the shadows are raised from black to 
the prevailing color of the tone, while the 
whites or lightest parts remain unaltered. 

Just one more word of caution and then we 
will get to the interesting part of this article. 

Never try to hurry toning by using a solution 
stronger than the proportions given in the for- 
mula; you may dilute your solutions if you have 
any special reason for doing so. All formule 
given here are of normal strength, that is to say, 
of the greatest working concentration permis- 
sible. 

Now, here is one of the simplest and best 
toners, by which no less than ten different 
shades and colors may be obtained by simply 
allowing the print to remain in the solution. 
Sepia and Red 





re .. 45 gr. 
Potassium citrate ......... ote .500 gr. 
Potassium ferricyanide. ....... 55 gr. 
EA SOS re se eee 10 oz. 


Dissolve the copper sulphate in 6 oz. of warm 
water together with the potassium citrate. Dis- 
solve the potassium ferricyanide in 2 oz. of 
warm water and add, slowly stirring the while, 
to the copper solution. If the ferricyanide is 
added too quickly or in the reverse order a pre- 
cipitate will occur and the whole be useless. 
Make up to 10 oz. Potassium ferricyanide is a 
poison. 

Put the print or slide, which has been pre- 


viously freed from hypo, into water for two or 
three minutes and then immerse in toning 
solution. In half a minute you will get a purple 
black, then deep purple, purple brown, sepia, 
brown, red-brown, deep brick red, red magenta, 
red and red chalk or vermilion at the end of 
about half an hour; the longest time being be- 
tween red and red chalk. 

Now, up to red everything goes smcothly, 
but beyond that some prints are inclined to stain 
in the whites to a pinkish tint. This is probably 
due to minute traces of hypo left in the paper, 
hence those who want to carry the toning to the 
extreme limit should first immerse the print in 
the following:— 


Potassium permanganate. ........... 1 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid. ..............- 5 min. 
EE ee eae oo os. OR. 


This should eliminate all traces of hypo by 
oxidation. Wash till free from any red stain. 
Toning may be stopped at any stage and is 
permanent. Wash in running water for half an 
hour, keeping prints moving. 

Sepia 

A very simple and rapid method of obtaining 
the much-coveted sepia tone is as follows: 
Bleach the print or slide in a solution of 


Potassium ferricyanide............ 50 gr. 
Potassium Dpomide, . . «2... 060008 50 gr. 
RSS Sepa es eae 10 oz. 


Wash for five minutes and apply the follow- 
ing :— 
en EE PORE Pe I oz. 
Lo A Coe eee eee 100 oz. 
Toning should be continued for two minutes, 
although it appears to be instantaneous, The 
tone is absolutely permanent. Wash for fifteen 
minutes. 
Blue Tones 
Immerse the print ‘n the following: 


Potassium ferricyanide........... 50 er. 
ee a 50 er. 
Hydrochloric acid. . ............. 30 min 
ee RA coh AO Se ee 10 oz. 


Toning should be complete in three minutes. 
Wash till all blue stain is out of the paper or 
gelatine. 

Those who intend making up their own solu- 
tions will find it much cheaper, as a solution 
should be thrown away after being much used. 

As potassium ferricyanide is such a useful 
reagent in toning it should be made up in a ten 
per cent. stock solution by dissolving 100 gr. in 
2 oz. and 40 min. of water, or 1 oz. in 10 oz. of 
water, when 10 min. will equal 1 gr. of the salt. 

In all cases it is better to keep the individual 
solutions separately and made up in convenient 
strengths for mixing, since, with some formule 
deterioration will occur after a time in the mixed 
solution. 
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BUYING A DOG 

How to buy a dog is as difficult a question to 
answer offhand as to tell a person what dog will 
satisfy him. With the general custom in 
America of worshipping the fetish of pedigree 
in animals—while holding that the man must 
be gauged by his individual merits—it is diffi- 
cult to get any person to consider the purchase 
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possible for one of the initiated to form an 
opinion as to what might be expected of the 
dog in certain characteristics and which of 
these characteristics he might perpetuate. It 
has but little to do with the future excellence 
of the puppy beyond the fact that a dog of 
good breeding has a better chance of being 
good-looking than one bred from scrubs. 

















THE BENCH SHOW WINNER, LADY BARTON, OWNED BY ARTHUR HADLEY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


of any dog that has not a number of champions 
in his pedigree. If he has that, you can dispose 
of the veriest scrub that ever lived. Pedigree 
has a value, but you must know the history of 
the dogs of the day and the most prominent of 
the past generation or two to enable a proper 
conclusion to be drawn. From a pedigree it is 


It is a matter for the greatest regret that this 
pedigree foible is supported by the government 
and restrictions imposed which show that the 
responsible official has not the slightest knowl- 
edge of dog matters or how dogs rate them- 
selves; dog-show records taking the place of 
cattle pedigrees. We will give a late personal 
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experience. Having been intrusted with the 
purchase of a number of dogs abroad that 
could win prizes here, a very thorough search 
through Ireland and England was made, and a 
dozen bought. I do not think I asked as to the 
pedigree of a single one. I was buying winners, 
not pedigrees, and knowing that good pedigrees 
are made by good dogs and not vice versa, I 
bought the dogs and then set the seller at work 
to get the pedigrees perfected to suit the 
Washington requirements. To do this occupied 
nearly three weeks, and it was necessary to 
expend over thirty dollars to have past genera- 
tions supplied with stud-book numbers. Two 
pedigrees could not be so furnished, not that 
there was anything unknown, but the sire of 
these dogs was out of an unregistered dam, 
though as he was about the most famous dog 
in England and has more living descendants 
than any dog of his breed, his full pedigree is 
perfectly well known and has been given over 
and over again. The owner filled out a blank, 
but the Kennel Club would not give a registra- 
tion because this owner had been suspended 
and had not the right to register; and the dam 
being dead, she could not be sold to any one 
having the right to register. Fortunately these 
were cheap dogs and the duty correspondingly 
light, but on the same steamer with them came 
two or three pick-up dogs of no breeding, and 
they passed in on payment of one or two 
dollars. If worthless curs were not admitted, 
then there would be some semblance of reason 
in present rules, but for them the door is held 
wide open, and the stringency is put on the 
man who pays hundreds of dollars for a dog 
worth having. 

To buy good dogs as per government regu- 
Jations it is only necessary to write for pedi- 
grees and buy the dog having the one that 
reads best, but if that is done the buyer might 
as well make up his mind that if he ever does 
show his pedigree dog he will find that he is 
beaten out of sight by men who bought good 
dogs and then thought of the pedigree. 

But, the reader asks, if pedigree amounts to 
nothing, how are we to buy for breeding pur- 
poses, for instance? We have already said 
that pedigree is valuable, and it is an essential 
in the case of purchasing for breeding, but we 
again repeat that if the buyer does not know 
something regarding the dogs in the pedigree, 
either personally or from reliable information, 
one string of names is as good as another 
to him. 

It must also be very distinctly borne in 
mind that while it is perfectly proper to buy a 
bitch with a pedigree which will bear a severe 
investigation and be approved of by an expert, 
it is quite a different thing ina dog. No one 
with any knowledge of the subject will breed 


to a dog merely on pedigree, unless as an 
experiment in the case of one much inbred to a 
thoroughly tested strain. The vast majority 
of good dogs have been bred from sires indi- 
vidually good ; so when it comes to the purchase 
of a dog he must be excellent as an indi- 
vidual, and that must take precedence over 
pedigree, for as we have already said, a good 
dog makes the pedigree good, and not the 
other way. 

Continuing with the same pedigree as the 
text, the fact that we find in it so many of one 
person’s breeding, and he a successful breeder, 
is a great indorsement of it. Such a person is 
all the time selecting which of his best to keep 
and getting rid of the unsuitable or what is no 
longer needed in his kennel. By this process 
the quality of the breeding stock of the kennel 
is gradually improved and becomes more 
reliable in producing. Type becomes more 
consistent, and in process of time we have a 
strain established which can be relied upon to 
produce good ones in greater proportion than is 
the case in most of the rival kennels. 

Let us suppose for a moment that we are 
considering, for instance, organizing a car-line. 
No one in his senses would suggest that a start 
be made with a dinky mule-car and by a series 
of changes finally arrive at an up-to-date 
electric plant. 

Discard all idea of beginning at the bottom 
with puppy purchases and ‘champion pedi- 
grees,” but look carefully over the results of the 
shows and note who are the men who have 
bred the winners. Having found that out do 
not make the mistake of purchasing puppies, 
for out of the many litters that this man may 
have in the course of a season he is unlikely to 
keep more than one or two from any litter, and 
then gradually disperses these as he sifts out 
the best for home keeping. If then you buy 
puppies you get what are his cast-offs. Our 
advice is to begin where he is at by getting 
such of his brood matrons as he will spare; and 
if they have already been bred you are starting 
your kennel on a level with him so far as his 
judginent goes in deciding upon the mating. 
The purchase of a dog may well be left alone, 
for it is a drawback to have but one, it not 
being probable that he is suitable for a variety 
of matrons, and it is much better to be entirely 
untrammeled in seeking the best possible sire. 
A good enough dog to place at the head of a 
kennel costs a great deal of money, and it is 
not only more advisable on the score of suit- 
ability to go outside, but more economical as 
well. 

If the intention is to purchase a show dog, 
then there are two plans to suggest. One is to 
buy a dog that is making a good record, but it 
will be found to be somewhat expensive to do 
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so, unless the owner hasan idea that his dog is 
going off and has another to supply its place. 
Now to buy a dog that is going off is the very 
thing that must be avoided by all means. It 
is the most unsatisfactory experience a beginner 
can have, to buy a dog that has won a number 
of prizes and then find that he can do so no 
more. The buyer is apt to think, if he does not 
actually say, that the change of ownership has 
all to do with the change in the dog’s position; 
but that is hardly fair, for young dogs especially 
change materially and begin to show faults 
which soon put them back in the prize-lists. 
The seller probably paid for his experience in 
detecting the signs of a dog going wrong, and if 


there was a conflict of testimony we have 
always found the dealer more willing to make an 
honorable settlement than the buyer, and in 
the few cases of positive swindling the American 
Kennel Club took such speedy action as to 
give a lesson to all that there must be no ‘‘dis- 
honorable conduct in connection with dogs.” 
The penalty for that is disqualification, and 
that carries with it disqualification of all dogs 
passing through the hands of the disqualified 
person and the refusal to register them in the 
official stud-book or allow them to be shown 
if it is known that they were the property of 
the disqualified person. It is a very severe 
penalty, and as it practically kills off the best 
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the dog is being honestly shown the buyer has 
every opportunity to form his own conclusion, 
as to the dog’s future. 

The second plan is to pick up a dog with a 
possibility of improving, or that has not been 
shown yet and looks like making a winner. If 
the purchaser can do this of his own knowledge 
he needs no coaching, but the likelihood is that 
he does not know sufficient to warrant his 
undertaking the task, and in such a case the 
only thing to be done is to get some one of 
experience to act for him. There is one thing 
such a buyer must remember, and that is that 
good dogs cost money and are not to be picked 
up as bargains except by those who have 
expert knowledge. 

It is far too prevalent an idea that to do 
business with a dog-dealer is to invite oneself 
to be robbed. We have had personal knowl- 
edge of a very large number of those who 
make a business of buying and selling dogs, 
and have investigated officially and personally 
many cases of alleged fraud on their part, and 
in the majority of cases found not the slightest 
reason for the charges made. In others, where 
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part of a dealer’s business they are as a class 
very careful to deal fairly. We have seen the 
most ludicrous things done by purchasers of 
dogs. More than once we have known of a 
dealer sending quite a nice white bull terrier to 
a purchaser only to have it returned with the 
demand that one with brindle markings be 
sent, and charging all sorts of things because 
such a poor dog had been sent. Of course the 
vendor was only too happy to make such a 
change and please such a knowing customer, 
who doubtless let it be fully known how he was 
too sharp to be swindled by a dealer and had 
made this particular one come to time. 
Dealers are not nomads, but it will be found 
that nearly every one, in the East at least, has 
occupied the same premises for years, or if a 
change has been made it has been for the 
better. Rogues cannot do this, for not only is 
the Kennel Club court open to all without a 
cent of expense, but the power of the police and 
the United States post-office can be invoked to 
good purpose, so that there is very good evi- 
dence in this permanency of location to say 
that the dealer in dogs is entitled to be above 
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DR. SWITZER’S SPIDER 


suspicion as mueh as any other man of a 
similar number of vears’ standing in business, 
From “ The Dog Book,’’ by James Watson 
AN ANGORA ‘‘COLLIE” 


Although all the dog aristocrats are supposed 
to have representation in the dog shows, there 
is one blue-blooded species which is never 
represented. This is the Angora “collie,” and 
there are supposed to be but two of them in 
this country. Dr. E. C. Switzer, a veterinary 
of Springfield, Mass. owns one, and the other, 
her brother, is in Vermont. The peculiar 
characteristic of the dog is that while it in a 
way resembles a collie, it weighs only about 
six pounds. It is feathered similar to a collie, 
but the coat is gleaming white, except for the 
marks of brown on back and sides. The 
parents of these dogs were imported from 
Spain, but both have since died. Dr. Swit- 
zer’s ‘‘Spider” is extremely affectionate, a 
thorough lady’s dog. But she has dauntless 
courage and pluck and is always ready to de- 
fend her rights. Shestands well the uncertain- 
ties of the New England climate and is perfectly 
well in the coldest weather. Jumping is her 
especial delight, and she takes leaps with the 
ease of a greyhound. Spider is an excellent 
watch dog, but at the same time is sensitive to 
a degree and grieves sorely over a rough word. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Mrs. B. H., Watertown, S. D.—My cocker 
spaniel for the past three months has been 
troubled with a bug of some sort; they are 
gray and act very much like the wood tick, 
hanging on with the head and are about the 
size of fleas. I have tried different kinds of 
dog soap and dopes and bathe him regularly, 
but it doesn’t help much. Will you kindly 
advise as to a reliable remedy and greatly 
oblige. 

Answer:—The ‘‘bug”’ described is the com- 
mon big dog louse, one of the hardest to eradi- 
cate, and injurious to the dog. In the ad- 
vertising pages of this paper you will find 
advertised a flea repeller which is equally ef- 
fective for ridding the dog (or cat) of fleas and 
lice promptly. One application will suffice. 


J. R., Pittsburg, Pa.—I have an old St. 
Bernard dog (probably ten years of age) who 
is constantly shedding hair; he is lame in the 
right shoulder most of the time and always 
walks with alimp. What-can be done for him? 

Answer:—Unless the shedding of hair is of 
very pronounced proportion there is nothing 
specially wrong, because all dogs shed hair the 
year round. Should bare patches appear and 
scabs form on those places then mange is indi- 
cated and will require treatment. Rheuma- 
tism may most likely be the cause of limping, 
and if of long standing there is no remedy. 
Keeping from a wet or damp place to lie, 
quarters reasonably warm and feeding on 
bland foods, avoiding meat altogether, is about 
all that can be done for a dog of that age. 


B. M., Guthrie, Okla.—My good old setter 


got killed last winter, and in looking around 
for one to take his place I finally purchased a 
dog said to be but just one year old. He has 
been let run rabbits and is hard to manage on 
account of that. When he points anything 
he doesn’t always lift one foot up nor keep the 
tail ona level. He has but few teeth and these 
are rotten and yellow—soon to be replaced by 
his second or permanent teeth, the man said 
and the eyes look dim. Otherwise he is a fine 
looking dog and can travel for miles without 
tiring. He has never been taught to retrieve 
and is a little hard on dead bird. Will you 
kindly advise in the matter and oblige. 
Answer:—Not all dogs lift one foot when 
pointing, nor do all carry the tail on a level, 
and that of itself cannot be called a fault. 
Chasing rabbits is the outcome of bad handling, 
but can be remedied very easily as also getting 
to retrieve soft-mouthed and in businesslike 
manner, by the force system of training. Evi- 
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dently you have been victimized. A dog at 
the age of one year has a full set of nice, clean, 
white teeth; which are the second or permanent 
ones; the eye, if in good health, should be 
bright and lustrous. 

W. A.5S., St. Louis, Mo.—Is there any way 
of getting the pedigree of a dog by giving the 
owner’s name? The man that gave me this 
dog always drowned the females, as he was 
afraid someone would breed them, but in some 
way he saved one for me, but seems unwilling 
to give her pedigree. If I bred her to a pedi- 
greed dog could I then get a pedigree for the 
puppies? 

Answer:—If you can obtain the registry 
number of both sire and dam and learn name 
of kennel book in which the registration has 
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line should be given, and the more enthusiasm 
they may display the better, for much depends 
upon this later on when far enough along to 
put on game .to work seriously. Be careful 
never to frighten them in any way and never 
use a whip; proceed systematically by the force 
system and all should terminate to your entire 
satisfaction. 


J. R., Buffalo Run, Pa.—I have trained three 
dogs the old way or the so-called ‘humane 
system” and have got good bold, fearless dogs. 
The amount of work and time it required, how- 
ever, was enormous. After reading up on 
the force system I am so well impressed that I 
am going to try it. But I do not want to make 
a shy or timid dog. The pointer puppy that I 
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HAPPY JACK AND GLOOMY GUS 


been made then you can get the puppies 
registered, otherwise not. 

M. B. C., Toledo, O.—For several seasons 
I have hunted without a bird dog, but now 
have a pair of fine pointer puppies and expect 
to be in the swim when the season opens on 
game next fall. They are of fine strain and the 
parents are the best all-’round hunters in this 
section. At what age had I best begin train- 
ing them? They are now four months old and 
active as crickets, born natual retrievers and 
speedy as greyhounds. 

Answer:—If the puppies are in_ perfect 
health, well grown, active and spry, at the age 
of six months, you may begin, but they should 
not be crowded much till a little older. The 
first to be done, and which is of great import- 
ance so far as arousing hunting proclivity, is 
to take the youngsters to the open field before 
you make a beginning and allow them to romp, 
nose out birds and give chase to their heart’s 
content. Plenty of opportunity along this 


want to use the system on is full of snap and 
go, is past six months old and has developed 
the habit with his former owner of chasing 
hens. Would it do to put the force collar on 
him and let him make one of his rushes and 
get well snubbed? Will the force system make 
a cringing dog? 

Answer:—To undertake the training of a 
dog altogether by the suasive system is a waste 
of time, to say nothing of the vexation and 
anger entailed thereby. Moreover, a dog so 
trained will have his way about everything 
and obey orders only at such times when in- 
clined to do so. Force, judiciously applied, 
will not make a shy, timid, cringing dog—will 
take every particle of that out of him. It is 
well enough to use the force collar for snub- 
bing a dog that chases hens, but a better and 
more lasting effect will be attained by in- 
flicting severe punishment with the chicken he 
catches—it will make him afraid of hens, con- 
sequently quit chasing them. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 








Drawn by Wallace Blanchard 
A ROCKY MOUNTAIN EWE (Ovis canadensis). 








‘High on the mountain’s frowning crest, 

Where the lines of rugged cliff stand forth, 

Where Nature bravely bares her breast 
To snowy whirlwinds from the north; 

High in the clouds and mountain storms, 
Where first the autumn snows appear, 

Where last the breath of springtime warms,— 
There dwells my gallant mountaineer.” 
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Drawn by Wallace Blanchard 
A WILD LAMB OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 














MAN _TO 
MAN 


While we reserve the right to use only such letters, 
or parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we be- 
speak the codperation of all our readers to make this 
department helpful. Be assured your effort will be 
appreciated; we grow through interchange of ideas 








AS TO HAWKS AND OWLS 

I see in FreLp AND STREAM for May that Mr. 
W. A. Hart speaks of the marsh hawk as being 
a friend to man, Now I only know of the 
marsh hawk as he is in Maine, but here it is one 
of the most destructive to poultry of any hawk 
we have except the goshawk, Cooper’s and the 
sharp-shinued hawks. As proof, I saw one 
taken in April in a trap by the side of a full- 
grown hen he had killed. I had two brought 
to me taken in September by the side of hens 
killed by them. Once in August when riding 
I saw one drop into a field of grain with what I 
thought was a muskrat in his claws. By fol- 
lowing a dead furrow I got within a few feet of 
him, and throwing a stone as he rose I made 
him drop his prey. It proved to be a large 
chicken, which would weigh more than a pound 
He must have caught this nearly a quarter of a 
mile from where I found him. 

A man who worked for me complained of 
“those long-tailed hawks with a white bunch 
at the base of the tail’? coming to his house 
and carrying off his chickens. His house was 
on high land and they must have gone there on 
purpose for chickens, as it was out of the 
course they would naturally take when follow- 
ing the brooks. I have known more of them 
trapped when after hens than of all other kinds. 

Besides this I know that they kill many 
wood ducks. I have several times seen them 
go down and alight where there were tussocks 
and in a pond among the “‘moose-ear,” and on 
going there have found where they had eaten 
wood ducks. 

I will say that I have studied hawks and owls 
for more than fifty years and ha ’e yet to see 
that any variety of either were of any benefit 
to any one, although some kinds do more 
damage than others. I have dissected many 
hawks of most kinds which ever visit us, also 
owls of eight kinds, among them some twenty 
snowy owls, and have never yet seen a trace 
of any kind of mouse, mole or rat. I have also 


asked several of our best taxidermists, and 
who have worked many years at the business, 
and their experience is the same as mine. 
Besides this, I have yet to hear any complaint 
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from any Maine farmer of mice or moles doing 
any damage, except occasionally to young 
apple trees. In over thirty years I had an 
average of 100 tons of hay cut and never had 
any damage done by mice or moles to hay or 
any other crop. 

I have read curefully ‘Fishes, Hawks and 
Owls of the United States,” and many other 
books where the authors state hawks and owls 
to be a benefit to farmers. While this may 
be true in some parts of the United States, it 
certainly is not in Maine. Besides the damage 
done to poultry, our horned owls kill muskrats 
by the hundreds, besides killing mink, rabbits 
and _ ruffed have known them to 
kill game as large as geese, and they even kill 
skunks. The barred owls also kill a great deal 
of wild game. A pair cf goshawks will kill 
more ruffed grouse than any average gunner, 
as they are with us all the year round. | 
believe that no one will pretend that the 
Cooper’s and sharp-shinned hawks are an: 
I am strongly opposed to killing 


grouse. I 


benefit. 
anything which does no harm, but all my 
experience causes me to believe that, with the 
possible exception of the sparrow hawk, all 
hawks and owls should be shot on sight. 


Manly Hardy 
Brewer, Maine. 


FUN WITHOUT FRILLS 

I just read in Fretp aANp Srream for April 
Miss Gould’s little talk about the outdoor girl, 
and it just makes me want lots of new tnings 
that I can’t buy, for I lack the money and can’t 
ruin my credit. I have lots of fun without 
them, however, fishing, riding and hunting, 
and you just ought to see me. I have a good 
strong jean skirt and a calico waist, a pretty 
felt hat and some hobnail shoes that were too 
small and light for my brother, so he gave 
them to me, and they just fit. Then I have a 
rifle and a good bamboo rod and lots of hooks, 
lines, etc., and one of the best horses you ever 
saw; father bought him for me for $15.00, but 
he got a bargain, for he has a good disposition, 
a good gait and lots of intelligence, and is now 


only five years old. (I have had him two 
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years). I ride him over the hills, and when, in 
the open season, Don points a covey of birds I 
just jump off and begin to shoot, and he nips 
the grass and watches and waits for Don and 
me to have our fun out. Then I hang the 
birds on the saddle and jump on and old Don 
rustles for more. When I go fishing he and 
Don will trail along and watch me fish; they 
seem to enjoy it. And if I want to cross the 
stream to reach a good pool, I just wade. Water 
don’t hurt my skin. It makes me feel good, 
and I believe I have more fun than the girls do 
that have money to buy all those nice dresses 
and hats and waterproof shoes and rubber 
stockings and autos, for I don’t have to bother 
long to dress or fix up. The little toggery I 
have is becoming, and when it wears out Pa 
will buy me some more; for he seems to love his 
outdoor girl and likes her rosy cheeks I know; 
for when I come home and he takes my cheeks 
between his hands and looks in my eyes and 
says: ‘Mary, you have had good luck to-day. 
Now jump on Dick and drive up the cows,” it 
makes me know that I have one other good 
friend besides Mother. 

It is lots of fun to be outdoors and feel good, 
no matter what you have to wear. 

Now, dear Grace, come and see me, and I 
will show you the brown hills and green fields 
and the running brooks, and you can feel the 
mountain breezes kiss your cheek and the pure 
water ripple over your bare feet—if you want 
to; it won’t hurt them and you will see how 
good life is to live and enjoy. Mary C. 


Helena, Mont. 


GAZELLE DEEK IN NEW MEXICO 
Personally, I have never killed the “gazelle” 
deer. However, I know we have in this vicinity 
two kinds of deer with white tails, one consid- 
erably smaller than the other, the head and 
horns showing marked difference, in bucks of 
the same age. I myself have two sets of horns, 
arranged similar to the photo in April Freip 
AND STREAM. The smaller deer range in the 
rougher isolated mountains south from here, 
while the whitetail is very plentiful throughout 
New Mexico. On my next outing, should I be 
successful in finding both species, I shall send 
photos, measurements, etc. 
W. EF. Watson. 
Pinos Altos, N. M. 


GAZELLE DEER ON LAKE SUPERIOR 

I read with interest Mr. Brunner’s article in 
the April Frep anp Srream concerning the 
fantail deer. As a hunter, I write to tell where 
the variety he described may be found in Min- 
nesota. 

I have hunted for four years on the North 
shore of Lake Superior, east of Beaver bay, 
with an old trapper named Charles Jautsch. 
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Last year he killed a buck that exactly covers 
Mr. Brunner’s description of the “fantail.” I 
did not -see the head, but he told me it was 
small (meaning, 'I presume, that the horns were 
small). The deer was not large, though, as I 
remember it, the saddle was rather heavy. 
The tail for a couple of inches at the end on the 
upper side was perfectly black—the hair on the 
lower side was longer, as is usual with the 
whitetail. 

Other than as above I saw no distinguishing 
characteristics, but noted the black at the end 
of the tail near the fringe particularly. Jautsch 
told me he had killed them before. 

W. B. Douglas. 


THINKS ELAND WOULD NOT THRIVE HERE 

I have the finest big game shooting left in 
Africa here. I submit the N. W. Rhodesia 
game laws: 


Ordinary and special licenses may be issued by any 
District Commissioner or the person authorized 
thereto by the Administrator and shall bear stamps as 
follows: Ordinary license, £1, special license, £5. An 
Administrator’s license may be issued by the Adminis- 
trator at his discretion but subject to the approval 
before issue thereof of the paramount chief of the 
Barotse nation and such license shall bear stamps to 
the value of £50. 

The owner of an ordinary license may shoot bustard 
(including korhaan and paauw), francolin (including 
pheasant and partridge), dikkop, guineafowl, sand 
grouse, Namaqua partridge, and all such of the antelope 
species not mentioned below. A special license entitles 
the holder to shoot hartebeeste (rooi and liechenstein), 
roan antelope, wildebeeste (gnu), hippo, lechwe, klip- 
springer, impala, pookoo, sable antelope, tsesebe, 
sitatunga, Burchell’s zebra, bushbuck, _waterbuck, 


gemsbok and buffalo. f 


The holder of a license from 
the Administrator may shoot elephant, rhinoceros, 


giraffe, eland, koodoo, mountain zebra, West African 
or white-backed duiker and ostrich. A reward fund 
will be opened for the destruction of the following: 
Lion, hunting dog, leopard, cheetah, otter, hyena, 
jackal, baboon, destructive monkeys, crocodiles, 
pythons, poisonous snakes and large birds of prey, 
except vultures and owls. 


Our game laws here are practically the same. 
I have every animal mentioned there within 
my district, some 400 square miles. 

I don’t think eland would do in the states on 
the prairies, as I once saw in anarticle in Freip 
AND STREAM, unless they were wintered in 
They certainly could not stand the 


“shacks.” 
even a cross-bred 


cold of most of your states 
one. But we hope todo things with them here 
one day. E. R. Murphy. 

Mwomboshi River, Kafne District, North- 
east Rhodesia, Africa. 

THE BEST BAIT FOR BASS 

In speaking of where trout may be caught 
in Massachusetts, there was mention in the 
April Freip anp Stream of one pond in North 
Andover that had trout in it. Having lived in 
Andover for twenty-five years and fished more 
or less—more if I could get at it—I know of 
no pond where trout are caught. There is a 
splendid lake in North Andover; it has an 
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Indian name. We usually call it North 
Andover pond. It is one of the best lakes in the 
state, a grand place for rainbow trout and land- 
locked salmon. There are pickerel, black bass 
and white perch in it, as well as yellow perch, 
hornpouts, and chubs. I never heard of a 
trout being caught in it. This lake should be 
stocked with trout, as it has a good sandy 
bottom in many places and fine clear water. 
There are a few small brooks in Andover where 
you may get a few sma!l trout. 

Another item I wish to speak of which ap- 
peared in the same number is that written by 
the gentleman who says that bass see the bait 
in the air when you are bait casting. Perhaps 
they do; but I don’t believe it. The moment 
the bait strikes the water a bass may, and often 
does, grab it. But the fish has not seen it in 
the air; it was the splash on the water that 
attracted the notice of the bass. Just throw a 
small stone into the lake, and on a clear day 
watch the fish running around to see what the 
matter is. They never saw the stone, but the 
concussion made by the stone striking the 
water let the fish know that something out of 
the ordinary had happened. 

In fishing with live bait, say frog or shiner, I 
have often got a bite the moment the bait 
touched the water. In fishing with grasshop- 
pers there is a grasshopper, or locust, with big 
double wings that flutters when you put it on 
the hook. I have often let it flutter, say six or 
eight feet above the water for a few seconds, 
and if there is a bass within seeing distance the 
instant this fluttering grasshopper touches the 
water it is taken greedily. This is entirely a 
different thing from bait casting, as the lure 
does not have time to do any fluttering: it is 
shot like a bullet from a eun, and it is the strik- 
ing of the water and then the moving or draw- 
ing in of the bait that deceives the fish. Ona 
windy day almost any kind of a bait will catch 
bass—used bait casting. However, every man 
to his taste, and, if our angling friend patents 
a new bass bait, I am pleased. 

The rooster, when he scraped up a diamond 
on the dung-hill, remarked that he would not 
give one grain of wheat for all the diamonds in 
the world. So when I see lures and lures, and 
more lures invented for bass, I just say that I 
would not give a small, lively frog or a fluttering 
grasshopper for all the artificial baits in the 
universe. Ian McDougall. 

Andover, Mass. 


THE WORST ANGLERS AND THE BEST FLIES 
The following extract is from the St. Paul 
Dispatch, of April 20: 
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“There was surely something doing on some 
of the trout streams on the opening days of the 
season, according to the reports received by the 
Dispatch. innickinick river, in Wisconsin, 
fairly spouted trout. L. C. Roedecker and 
H. G. Lawrence, of St. Paul, returned from 
River Falls Tuesday morning bringing with 
them 461 brook trout. That’s going some for a 
day’s angling. They were busy distributing 
the fish to their friends during all of Tuesday. 
Two other St. Paul men returned from the 
same stream and report that they brought 208 
speckled trout, one of the anglers taking 103 
fish between 5 and 8 o’clock in the morning.” 

How do you think we enjoy this, after buying 
$160 worth of fingerling trout last year and 
$75 worth this year, to stock those streams? 

As an offset to the above complaint, let me 
submit another ‘clipping’: 

“Speaking of flies, Dr. French alluded to a 
fact little known here in Milwaukee, that 
Stevens Point, Wis., was the home of the best 
flymaker in the world. Fly fishermen get their 
flies from all over the world, and it has been an 
accepted theory that the best were made in 
England or Scotland, and that they could not 
be matched in this country. But he says that in 
a young woman, of Stevens Point, who is now 
turning out flies for fishermen all over the 
country, there is to be found a flymaker of 
superior quality, whose product is better than 
any flies that can be imported. They have the 
peculiarity that they will ‘stand,’ that is, resist 
wear and tear and be as good at the end of 
hours of use as when they were first put on.” 

I have no wishto advertise a fly tyer, but 
this young woman started making flies after 
her eyes failed for school work. She was a 
poor girl, and it is a positive fact that there is 
no fly manufactured to-day that can stand 
the wear and tear for casting like those she 
makes. E. Allen Toby. 

River Falls, Wis. 

WHO HAS HUNTED IN JACKSON’S HOLE? 

I am contemplating a fishing and hunting 
trip to Jackson’s Hole, Colorado. I would 
gladly receive any information from readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM concerning place men- 
tioned. E. F. 

A PIGEON QUERY 

Last fall I bought 100 common pigeons for 
the purpose of raising squabs. I have one now 
that has feathers clear down his legs and even 
on his toes. Is that a common occurrence or 
not? Is there not a special breed of pigeons 
having such adornment? 


Harrington, N. Y. J. B. Van Natter. 
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Sometimes men write us in this wise: 

“T like Fretp AND STREAM very much, but I 
can not renew my subscription, because I can’t 
afford it.” 

That makes us scold. 
warm subscribers. 

In fact, we are disposed to start a clearing 
house for sportsmen—with cold-feet. 

We are of opinion that the man who works 
hard and plays hard makes the best citizen, and 
we are not looking for the patronage of any 
other class of men than that which is suffi- 
ciently interested to appreciate an up-to-date 
sportsman’s magazine. But hold: 

We have an arrangement with our younger 
subscribers whereby any one of them can earn 
a year’s subscription for himself by sending us 
three additional subscriptions or renewals of 
one year eaeh: It comes harder for a boy to be a 
sportsman, and we like to encourage a hustler. 

In the educational world it is well known 
that the fellow who really desires an education 
will get it regardless—zip does it. 

Zip will bring you Fre_p ANp Stream; it will 
bring you the long-wished-for hunting trip, the 
canoe cruise, the fishing, the woods loafing, and 
many other good things—it will pay for every- 
thing. 

Do not write to us saying “I can’t.” 

We have a great liking for the man who 
“ean do.” And this reminds us of Mr. Dillon 
Wallace Mr. Wallace accompanied the late 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., on his ill-fated explor- 
ing expedition into the interior of Labrador. 
The expedition was a failure; Mr. Hubbard 
died in the wilderness, of starvation, and Mr. 
Wallace narrowly escaped a like fate. Yet 
Mr. Wallace will leave for Labrador again—ere 
this is in print—to accomplish the hitherto 


We don’t want luke- 


impossible. We have faith in the ultimate 
success of his venture. 
Mr. Wallace has written an article for 


FIELD AND StrREAM for July entitled “The 
Hunters of Labrador.” It will be found most 
entertaining and instructive. 

Our readers will be interested to know that 
Mr. G. M. Richards, who wrote ‘‘ Toward the 
North Star,” published in FreL.p anp STREAM 
for January, ’05, and also “The Mississag: 
River Trip” in the present number, accom- 
panies Mr. Wallace. 

Since we have drifted away from the man 


who can’t to the man who can, we are re- 


minded of Mr. Dwight W. Huntington. Mr. 
Huntington needs no introduction to the 
American sportsmen; his pictures and_ his 


books have long since earned for him a follow- 
ing of no small proportions. What we have to 
say about Mr. Huntington is that he is pre- 
paring for FreLp AND STREAM a series of articles 
on game preservation in America, dealing with 
the methods of introduction, propagation and 
preservation of game birds, animals and fishes 
on American game parks and preserves. 

In line with the foregoing, we are constrained 
to dire*t attention to the vein of healthy self- 
which runs through Mr. Konrad 
Brandt’s story ‘““The Puma in the Fog,” in the 
present number. Mr. Brandt, skilled though 
he is as a writer, could not veil this, his most 
pleasing trait. He could not draw upon his 
imagination sufficiently to give the reader 
at any time doubt the eventual 
happyoutcome of this true narrative. We know 
Mr. Brandt very well, and even though we had 
not seen the big puma’s pelt, we could never 
have doubted the truth of the story. 

FIELD AND STREAM attracts men who can do 
things. When Mr. Frank Gassaway under- 
took the expedition which formed the nucleus 
of his story, “Sea Otter Shooting,” in the 
present number, he knew Fretp anp STREAM 
would publish it, just as we had confidence in 
his tact as a newspaper man to overcome the 
prejudice of the otter hunters and his ability as 
a rough and ready outdoor man to adapt him- 
self, for the nonce, to their mode of life. 

Every man who contemplates a trip to a 
wilderness country should read Mr. Horace 
Kephart’s chapter on forest travel, number 
nine of his “Camping and Woodcraft” series, 
in this issue. It ‘may save you a deal of work 
and worry, it may save your life. Chapter ten, 
which appears in the July number, describes 
methods of dressing and keeping game and fish. 

FIELD AND STREAM magazine of 


assurance 


reason to 


is not a 
human interest; it is not a magazine for boys; 
it is not a magazine for amateur sportsmen ; it 
is not a magazine for the greybeards; it is 
neither of the East nor of the West. It is a 
magazine for the American sportsman, young 
or old, high or low, wherever or whoever he 
may be, and to the end that it may be of real 
benefit to him it has no other aim than that of 
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doing good on the largest possible scale, and 
constantly endeavoring to be better. 

It was generally thought among sportsmen 
that the so-called “game hog” had been turned 
loose, without any one to keep tab on him. 
Not so. Fre_p AND STREAM is watching him, 
but it has a gentler name for him. In our 
subscription department he is known as a 
“Philistine.” We keep constant watch on 
him, and, strange to say, he seems to appre- 
ciate it. When we hear of a new Philistine, 
following the method of a former worker in his 
behalf, we write him a nice little letter, asking 
for details of that unusual catch of fish, that 
big bag of ducks. As of old, he answers in flat- 
tered innocence. Then instead of holding him 
up to ridicule before the world, we gently con- 
vince him of the attractiveness of Fretp AND 
Stream. The sequel is not far to seek, since 
the extension of knowledge is the main road to 
virtue and Fretp AND STREAM continually 
makes plain the good that comes from tem- 
perance in shooting and fishing. This is 
pleasant work, making good sportsmen, and 
profitable. 

Sportsman and Philistine alike will assuredly 
be interested in the full-page announcement in 
the advertising pages of this issue telling how 
the works of President Roosevelt may be had 
free of charge by readers of FreELD AND STREAM. 

As an author Mr. Roosevelt has many 
volumes already to his credit. One of these, 
written during his term in the assembly, ‘“The 
Naval War of 1812,” was so able and impartial, 
exhibiting such judicial fairness, that he has 
been engaged to write (and has written) that 
particular chapter of English naval history 
for the monumental “History of the English 
Navy,” which the English naval experts are 
now issuing in great quarto volumes. No 
greater compliment has ever been paid in liter- 
ature. 

As a historian of the new school, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s great work is “The Winning of the West,” 
published in this edition, which Fretp AND 
SrrEAM Offers free to subscribers in six volumes. 

His stories of “Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man” and “The Wilderness Hunter’ are 
marked by freshness, strength and felicity of 
expression as characteristic of the man as the 
accuracy, breadth, and fairness of his_his- 
torical works. 


One of the best bird books we have seen in a 
long while is ‘The Home Life of Wild Birds,” 
by Francis Hobart Herrick, of the Department 
of Biology, Adelbert College. This is a new 
edition of “The Home Life and Activities of 
Wild Birds,” almost entirely rewritten. These 
observations were made in central New Hamp- 
shire, but they should be of much benefit to 
any student of bird life in any part of the 


” 


country. The chapter ‘Life and Instincts” is 
especially interesting. There are 145 original 
illustrations from photographs by the author. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


A pocket-size folder containing a summary of 
the game and fish laws of Maine for 1905 and 
1906 has just been issued by Mr. C. C. Brown, 
of the Bangor & Aroostook railway, Bangor, 
Me. Brevity is its chief characteristic, but it 
gives the open seasons for this year; laws gov- 
erning non-resident hunters; laws governing 
hunters when shipping game out of the state; 
laws governing hunting; the guide law; laws 
for resident and non-resident fishermen ; special 
county and other regulations, ete. It can be 
had for the asking. 


Bait casters will be much interested in the 
Coaxer and Teaser lures of Mr. W. J. Jamison, 
1388 Lexington St., Chicago, IIl., and especially 
that all baits are guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or the purchase price will be refunded. These 
baits, having but a single hook, are more 
“‘weedless” and at the same time more sports- 
manlike than baits equipped with flying gangs 
of hooks. Incidentally, though they are not 
quite so deadly, the angler has the advantage 
of being able to fish among the weeds and lily- 
pods, hence, in the long run, his “string’’ is 
often the longer from using the sportsmanlike 
Jamison baits. 


The Canadian Camp Club, organized largely 
through the personal efforts of Dr. G. Lenox 
Curtis, of New York, is an offshoot of the Cana- 
dian camp. It makes its debut with some 250 
members, the limit being 500. It has secured a 
tract of land extending from Hudson’s Bay to 
Lake Huron, a distance of over 500 miles, much 
of which is through virgin wilderness abounding 
in game and fish. The club is erecting camps 
throughout the entire tract at intervals of a 
day’s journey. Its principal camps are situ- 
ated on the Mississaga river near Slate falls 
and on the watershed near Winnebago. 


The advertisement of the Harrington «& 
Richardson Arms Co., Worcester, Mass., was 
emitted by error from our May number. And 
this fact leads up to a declaration which was 
quite gratifying to us: They wrote us com- 
plaining that having become identified with 
FIELD AND STREAM as advertisers at this 
season each year they could not afford to 
miss a single insertion of their advertisement. 
We have always held that it is the regular 
advertising that pays the best, and we are 
pleased to find that our patrons agree with us. 
We assure our readers that it was through no 
fault of the Harrington & Richardson Arms 
Co. that their advertisement did not appear 
in the May number. 
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Could we spare the time, the one place we 
would head for this month would be the 
pleasant Forest Nook of our friend Mr. M. A. 
Rice, on Ahmic lake, Ontario. There is right 
good fishing at Forest Nook, fine canoeing, 
worlds of sunshine, fresh air and quiet. How- 
ever, we like the Nook best in the fall, say 
early October. But do not think of going 
there—every other man who reads this will 
incline the same way, and if you all go you will 
spoil it all. First find out from Mr. Rice if he 
is lonely. 

We invite attention to the advertisement of 
the Minneapolis Cereal Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
elsewhere in this issue, and urge any of our 
readers who may be at all interested to accept 
the special offer of a mixed case of cereal 
foods. At this season this offer should espe- 
cially appeal to persons desiring to have their 
systems in tune for the full enjoyment of their 
vacations. These are not pre-digested foods, 
but the sort that “‘stick to the ribs.” 


William Shakespeare, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich.» 
is particularly proud of the new Shakespeare 
Universal reel which sells for $1.00 for 40 yards; 
$1.25 for 60 yards and $1.50 for 80 yards of 
line, and well he may be. We have seen a 
great many cheap reels, but the new Shakes- 
peare Universal surprised us when we examined 
it. It is a sure enough gold standard reel for 
the price, and this is our opinion after looking 
it over inside and out, from cap to plate. Mr. 
Shakespeare does not only make reels and 
baits; he makes a very good line of split-bamboo 
rods ranging in price from $5.00 to $30.00. 
The $5.00 rod is pure carded wool and three 
and a-half feet wide for the money. Drop a 
line to the genial Mr. Shakespeare at 442 
Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our shotgun-owning friends who now resort 
to shooting at clay targets for practice find the 
old favorite Du Pont smokeless as good at the 
traps as it is for game. There is nothing like 
getting hold of a good thing and sticking to it. 
Du Pont powder is always uniform. The 
shooter gets accustomed to its speed. and its 
recoil, and he does not care to experiment with 
strange powder any more than he cares to 
shoot a strange gun. Du Pont is well known 
as a “good enough” powder, which means a 
great deal; fora powder must be well tried to be 
found good enough. 


A profusely illustrated booklet, of 52 pages, 
descriptive of the city of St. John, New 
Brunswick, containing maps, and _ useful 
information for the tourist and sportsman, has 
been received from the secretary of New Bruns- 
wick Tourist Association at St. John, N. B. 
We are advised that copies will be mailed free 
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to any address on application to Mrs. R. E. 
Olive, secretary New Brunswick Tourist Asso- 
ciation, St. John, N. B. Any person contem- 
plating a trip to New Brunswick should be 
supplied with this guide. 

Anglers who read Mr. Perry D. Frazer’s 
article, “Bait Casting Up to Date ”’ in our May 
number, should be interested in the advertise- 
ment of the Redifor Rod & Reel Co., Warren, 
Ohio, elsewhere in the present number. 


The tenth annual fishing book of the Pere 
Marquette railroad has just come from the 
press, and there will be about twenty-five 
thousand copies distributed among the friends 
and patrons of the road. As has been the 
custom in all the editions of this work, the 
present issue is a handsome specimen of typo- 
graphical art, but those who are looking for 
pictures will be sadly disappointed. The 
pictures are decidedly few in number, consist- 
ing of but one half-tone reproduction of the 
Jordan river, a famous trout stream in the 
northern part of Michigan, and a number of 
miniature sketches of hunting ana fishing 
scenes and game. There is one thing which 
will command instant appreciation, however, 
and this is the series of color plates of trout, 
bass, muscallonge, pike and pickerel. In 
general the book confines itself to the dissemi- 
nation of information. The fish which are 
shown in the plates are described, and there is 
full information regarding the streams and 
lakes along the line of the Pere Marquette, 
their denizens, methods of transportation and 
game laws. Two maps are portions of the 
work, the one showing the territory traversed 
by the Great Central system and the other the 
north Michigan resort region. The book tells of 
good hunting grounds also. Send ten cents 
in stamps to the G.P.A., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


The new catalogue of the Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co., 314-316 Broadway, New York, is 
out, and needless to say is in big demand. We 
should like every one of our readers to have a 
copy of this useful bock, if for no other reason 
than the practical hints it contains. Send ten 
cents in stamps and mention this magazine, 
and do it now, before the supply runs out. 


We strongly urge our readers that own auto- 
mobiles, motor boats or launches, or who con- 
template their purchase, to investigate the 
good qualities of the acetylene searchlights 
made by the American Acetylene Stove Co., 
504 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 
These lamps are not the ‘‘made to sell’’ sort; 
they are made for hard usage on dark nights. 
There is no light which will pierce a fog like 
acetylene. On this subject the Scientific 
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American said recently: “Experiments recently 
made by engineers on German railroads as to 
which light had the most penetrating powers 
during a fog show that acetylene proved itself 
to be the best. As a test was made in a dense 
fog, three locomotives being stationed in the 
railroad yards, the headlights of which were 
supplied, one with an electric arc, one with the 
usual oil lamp and the third with acetyiene 
of three-fourth-foot flame. At a distance of 
seventy-five feet the electric are light was en 
tirely obscured; at 100 feet the oil light was 
lost from sight, while at this distance the acety- 
lene light showed hardly perceptible diminution, 
and at 200. 300, 400, and finally 500 feet from 
the locomotive, at which distance the acety- 
lene light was still in sight, although faint. 
These tests and measurements were made by 
vareful men and can be considered trust- 
worthy.” 


The proper way to train that puppy is by the 
force system. Get a copy of “The Amateur 
Trainer,” by Ed. F. Haberlein, read it, and you 
will be convinced, as well as enabled to go 
ahead and do the job yourself, thus assuring 
yourself of a thoroughly trained dog that will 
work better for you than for any one else. 


For the book address Book Dept., Fire_p 
AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, New 
York. 

“The Adirondacks and How to Reach 


Them” is a nice folder with maps and refer- 
ences to localities, hotels, boarding houses, 
mountains and rivers in the great wilderness of 
northern New York known as the Adirondack 
Mountains. If you visit this region once, you 
will be sure to go again. A copy of ‘The Adi- 
rondack Mountains and How to Reach Them” 
will be mailed free, postpaid, to any address, 
on receipt of a two cent stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


An electric flash torch is a very handy thing 
to have about camp. You can get a good one 
from the Electric Contract Co., 202 Centre 
Street, New York. 

A novelty in railway passenger equipment 
has been introduced by the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Company. That company 
has had built a number of open-top observation 
‘ars to be attached during the summer months 
to its daylight trains running through the 
Royal Gorge, Grand Canon of the Arkansas, 
Canon of the Grand river and the Black Canon 
of the Gunnison. These cars are of modern 


construction and have a seating capacity for 
seventy-two persons, sides but no tops, being 
entirely open, thus giving a free and unob- 
structed view of the grand scenery of the Rocky 
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No charge is made for seats in 
They were to be placed in service 
not later than June 1. 


Mountains. 
these cars. 


Our readers in the East who have in mind 
restful summer vacations, with change of 
scene, a little ride on the cars, a sail or so, will 
be much interested in the attractions up Ver- 
mont way on examining a copy of the summer 
book ‘‘Across the Islands and Beyond,” issued 
by the Rutland Railroad. This most hand- 
some book is descriptive of the islands and 
shores of Lake Champlain. For a copy send 
ten cents in stamps to Mr. C. A. Nimmo, 
G. P. A., Rutland, Vt., and mention this 
magazine, 


“The Duxbak coat and hat that I purchased 
from you early this season have proved them- 
selves all that you claim, and perhaps a little 
more. In my opinion they could not be im- 
proved upon.” 


This is what Mr. Paul Sheafer, Pottsville, Pa., 
writes to Bird, Jones & Kenyon about Duxbak 
Sportsman’s Clothing. Everybody has a good 
word for Duxbak. 


To live in a suburban city within an hour’s 
ride of New York, to have a home detached and 
comfortable, with broad stretches of lawn, with 
trees and shrubs and flowers. To have an 
abundance of fresh air and plenty of sunshine. 
These are the ambitions of the pent-up city man, 
and when summer comes to think of the 
long period of hot and dusty streets, uncom- 
fortable and over-crowded cars, to say nothing 
of the stuffy and closely confined flats, is like a 
nightmare. 


New Jersey is perhaps the most widely sought 
suburban section and well that it might be, for 
it is as accessible as Harlem and far more com- 
fortable. The region served by the New Jersey 
Central is very popular and offers many advan- 
tages. The first thing to be considered is train 
service and it cannot be denied that the 
suburban service on, the New Jersey Central 
is the finest in the land. During the rush hours 
there is a train every 15 minutes. The road is 4 
tracked, rock ballasted, and since only hard coal 
is burned there is no dust, no smoke, no cinders. 
The road has a wide reputation for being on 
time and the coach equipment used in the 
suburban service is the best. The towns 
reached by the New Jersey Central number a 
score and any one interested in suburban homes 
should have the book issued by the New Jersey 
Central known as “Within Suburban Limits.” 
The various towns are described and illustrated 
and information of value to home seekers is in- 
cluded. Send 4 cents to C. M. Burt, G.P.A., 143 
Liberty St., for book. 
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Evolution of Honesty 
By Elbert Hubbard 


FEW hundred years ago business was 

transacted mostly through fairs, ships, 
and by peddlers. The merchant was a pert- 
patetic rogue who reduced prevarication to a 
system. Q From these gradually evolved the 
store, with the methods and customs of the 
arresponstble merchant intact,and men cheated 
their neighbors and chuckled in glee until their 
neighbors cheated them, which of course they 
did. Then they cursed each other, began 
again, and did it all over. John Quincy 
Adams tells of a certain deacon who kept a 
store near Boston who always added the year 
1775 as seventeen dollars and seventy-five 
cents. Q The amount of misery, grief, dis- 
appointment, shame, distress, woe, suspicion, 
and hate caused by a system which wrapped 
up one thing when the buyer expected another, 
and took advantage of his innocence and 
tgnorance as to quality and value, cannot be 
computed in figures. Suffice it to say that 
duplicity in trade has had to go. The self- 
preservation of the race demanded honesty, 
square dealing, one price to all. Q The 
change came only after a struggle, and we 
are not quite sure of the one price yet. 
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DILLON WALLACE 


Mr. Wallace, who has contributed an article to the present 
number of this magazine, undoubtedly knows more about unknown 
Labrador than any other writer to-day. He entered the lizerary arena 
as the author of “‘ The Lure of the Labrador Wild,” and is now on 
his way to that bleak land to attempt to penetrate to the country of 
the Nascaupee Indians. 
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